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Is IT TO 


A Few months ago, when Indians and English- 
men both believed that an early invasion of India 
was imminent, we came nearer to a settlement 
than we have ever been before or since. After 
Sir Stafford Cripps visited Delhi, the political 
outlook deteriorated as the military danger grew 
less urgent. We do not know why the Japanese 
postponed their attack. They may only be waiting 
till the rains are over, or until they have consoli- 
dated their extensive conquests ; or, it may be, 
until one of the German offensives attains its 
objective. To assume that India is now immune 
from invasion would be the height of folly. The 
reasons which made us eager to bring the Indian 
people wholeheartedly into the war are, there- 
fore, as imperative to-day as they were in April. 
The chance of doing this since the Working 
Committee of Congress adopted its new state- 
ment of policy has become very slender. The 
new fact is that Congress has made its claim for 
India’s independence not merely in a form which 
Britain cannot accept, but in a form which it cannot 
have believed would be accepted. This would 
seem to mean that it is bent, in the midst of the 
war, on atrial of strength. It is impossible, for two 
reasons, for the Government to accept its demand. 
It suggests a surrender of power in India before 
any interim Government has been constituted, 
which could take over. Apparently we are to 
trust to luck, in the hope that when our backs 
are turned, Indians will be able to do what they 
have not managed to do while we held the reins 
at Delhi. Secondly, we are to do this without any 
understanding that an independent India would 
offer military resistance to the Japanese. The 
resolution does, indeed, use the word “ resist- 
ance.” Some Congressmen, notably Dr. Azad 
and Mr. Nehru, are prepared to fight with arms, 
while Mr. Gandhi relies on prayer and fasting. 
Dr. Azad has predicted that a free India would 
raise a national army by conscription, while 
Mr. Gandhi declares that its first act would be to 
disband the army. So long as this divided party 
takes refuge in this ambiguity, it is difficult 
even to discuss an agreement with it. With a 


united India resolute to defend its soil with arms 
we could reach an understanding and ought at 
any cost to our pride to do so. 


But none of us 


BE A STRUGGLE IN 


would agree to walk out, leaving India riven not 
merely by the old communal feuds, but also by 
the new division between the pacifist older genera- 
tion and the younger men who are prepared to 
fight. We view our own recent record in India 
with so little satisfaction that we are loth to 
criticise Indians. But we cannot refrain from 
recording the impression which the tactics of 
Congress under Mr. Gandhi’s leadership make 
upon us. It seems to find negation, protest, 
and resistance for ever congenial, but it shrinks 
from the risks of power and responsibility. If 
we have lacked the gifts of generosity and imagina- 
tion which this crisis demanded, it has lacked 
political courage and the positive genius which 
creates and constructs. 

We have now to face the immediate future. 
Congress has backed its far from plausible 
“appeal” by a threat of civil disobedience, 
which it must carry out, if its national com- 
mittee should sanction it next month. We do 
not profess to know what measures Mr. Gandhi 
will attempt. Last year he qualified his “‘ non- 
violent non-co-operation ” by the condition of 
*“non-embarrassment.”” The Western mind is 
apt to lose its way amid this ascetic’s negatives. 
He may again contemplate little more than a 
gesture, which would result, as he may reckon, 
in the imprisonment of the leaders of the move- 
ment, including himself. If he attempts much 
more than a relatively harmless gesture, we believe 
that he will find the response of the masses dis- 
appointing. There are strong forces against 
him, from the Muslim League to the Com- 


munists, and Congress itself is divided. The 
economic motive which enlisted the peasants 
behind him in 1930 now tells the other way. The 


slump had then caused a catastrophic fall in the 
prices of their crops: to-day these prices are 


rising. Formidable as his movement was then, 
it never touched the strategic keys of power, 


the army or the railways, nor did it result in a 
withdrawal of services from Europeans. It is 
unlikely that it would have much effect on the 
industries working for defence. On this view of 
the probabilities, it would be rather a moral than 
a physical embarrassment. We do not dispute 
that it may have ugly political consequences. It 


INDIA? 


will accentuate the divisions which are the curse 
of Indian society. It will make it very much 
harder to rally Indians for the defence of their 
country. It may even tempt the Japanese to 
hasten their attack. It will impair our moral 
prestige among Americans and Chinese and on the 
Continent of Europe. Critical though we may be 
of Mr. Gandhi.as a tactician, he retains the 
veneration of countless millions in Asia and the 
respect of multitudes elsewhere. On this reading 
of the prospect, while he can do us some harm by 
passive rebellion, we should injure ourselves much 
more gravely by active repression. Millions 
of Indians who felt some doubt about his methods 
would tend to rally to him once he were our 
prisoner. If he chose to fast against us, we 
should have to release him. If, on the other hand, 
we ignore his probably ineffectual gestures of 
rebellion, the chances are that they will- result 
in nothing worse than a diminishing demonstra- 
tion of discontent. So long as we are responsible 
for the defence of India, there doubtless 


l ignore 


kinds of protest which we could not 


are some 


La | 
and 


should have to repress. But a wise government 
will be very slow to draw this line. As a martyr 
in a British prison, Mr. Gandhi would endanger 
the defence of India very much more gravely than 
he can do while he remains at liberty in his 
hermitage at Wardha. The arrest of Dr. Azad 


and Mr. Nehru, who wish to join us in the military 


struggle against the Axis, would be a step so 
paradoxical that common sense revolts against it. 
We trust Mr. Amery to go to the utmost limits 


of patience and tolerance, before he opens an 
era of coercion which might have consequences 
from which both he and Mr. Gandhi would recoil, 
if they could read the dark and perilous future. 


Is there no way out? There has come 
from the correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian in Chungking a suggestion which maj 
reflect the views of the Chinese Government. 
It is hardly less involved in the problem of India’s 
defence than we are ourselves, The negotiations 
in Delhi served only to reveal the deep distrust 
with which too many Indians regard Downing 
Street. The suggestion is that the United Nations 
should jointly guarantee our pledge to recognise 


India as a Dominion immediately after the war, 





ra 


54 

with a right of secession which would give her 
full independence, if she chose to claim it. We 
should also offer help for her economic -develop- 
ment after the war. In return she should pledge 
herself now to full co-operation in the war effort. 
If the joint guarantee of America, China and 
Russia would avail to banish Indian mistrust, 
we ought to welcome it, and; indeed, to seek it. 
What happens in India, now and hereafter, is as 
properly their concern as it is ours. If we hesitate 
to concede this, then Indians would be justified 
in suspecting that we still think of their country 
as a part of our imperial estate. No feelings of 
proprietorial dignity ought to stand in the way of 
accepting any help we can get in this matter from 
our allies. The difficulty is, however, that the 
Cripps mission broke down rather over the in- 
terim arrangements than over the eventual solu- 
tion. Indians distrust us because we are un- 
willing, as they see it, to hand over to them the 
reality of power to-day. Would they be less 
critical of the interim plan, if they had an inter- 
national guarantee for the future? That is 
possible: this avenue of hope should certainly 
be explored. In retrospect it is easy to suggest 
ways in which the Cripps offer could have been 
improved. It was far too rigid ; it was never open 
to substantial amendment. The refusal of the 
Viceroy to say in advance that he would treat his 
Council as “by convention” a Cabinet was 
unfortunate and unnecessary. .He might well 
have given an undertaking similar to that which 
overcame the reluctance of Congress to take office 
in the provinces. Again, the transfer of Indian 
affairs in the interim period either to the 
Dominions Office or the Foreign Office would 
have meant much to hesitating Indians. If there 
is to be a new era, a new Viceroy should inaugurate 
it. Finally, it was doubtful whether we meant 
to trust this nation with arms. To say all this may 
be useless to-day. The only point in saying it 
is to remind outselves that the offer Sir Stafford 
Cripps carried to Delhi was not above reasonable 
criticism. If, with Chinese or American aid, 
a new way towards a reconciliation can be found, 
it would be unpardonable to refuse it. History 
may criticise Mr. Gandhi, should it come to a 
Struggle, but the heavier responsibility will fall 
on us. 


Vichy and the Churches 


Marshal Pétain, there is no doubt, identifies 
his regime with Catholicism, considering his 
slogan of travail, famille, patrie, as a Christian 
aspiration in contrast to the anti-clerical associa- 
tions of “ liberty, equality and fraternity.” One 
of his decrees removes the obstacles to the forma- 
tion of new religious congregations in France ; 
and a great deal of propaganda has identified the 
German victory with a penitential and purifying 
tria! sent by God to the nation. The relations 
of Vichy with the Church, however, are not so 
simple as that. It is true that a small part of the 
hierarchy, led by the late Cardinal Baudrillard, 
have been led by their horror of Bolshevism to 
adopt a collaborationist attitude. But other 
bishops have outspokenly taken the opposite 
view, while in the main the official episcopal 
policy, voiced by Cardinal Suhard, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, is to take its stand ‘‘in the 
religious sphere only, outside all political parties.” 
‘The parish priests, on the contrary, have been the 
backbone of resistance, in Brittany and Savoy, 
particularly ; Admiral Darlan once stormed at 
the priests of Dauphiné that he understood 
Hitler’s attitude to the clergy. The Protestant 
Federation has accepted the Pope’s Peace Points 
of 1941 as the Christian point of view, citing their 
adoption by the British church leaders. As to the 
people, not all the Catholic Right is collabora- 
tionist ; after all; ov is a ane motive 
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in the army caste which is its main element. 
The Catholic Left is openly Gaullist, and co- 
operates with the Socialists in resistance. Its 
paper, the Nouveau Temps, was suppressed ; it now 
publishes pamphlets, the Cahiers du Témoignage 
Ci:rétien, which print the. banned Papal encyclical 
against Nazism, the Vatican broadcasts, and 
opposition to the anti-Semite decrees. These are 
said to have a very wide circulation. What with 
the abhorrence in which the devout hold Laval, 
it would seem as though one of the main props 
of the Vichy regime is likely to prove unreliable. 


Work of the League 

The Annual Report by the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations is tiny compared with 
the massive pre-war document. Its appearance 
reminds us, however, of the continued existence 
of the League and of its latent reserves of value. 
The knowledge upon which plans for post-war 
reconstruction must be based was mainly cen- 
tralised at the League before the war ; knowledge 
for instance of the movements of trade, of the 
relative standards of nutrition in different coun- 
tries. The parts of the League Secretariat which 
still remain at Geneva—the Health section in 
particular—has the experience necessary to 
organise medical relief after the war. The 
economic and financial sections, which are at 
Princeton University, are conducting demo- 
graphic research work. The importance of the ebb 
and flow of populations cannot be over-estimated ; 
next to the uncontrolled fluctuations between 
booms and slumps, the population pressure of the 
last generation against frontiers closed by 
nationalist policy has probably contributed most 
to the misery of the peoples and to pretexts for war. 
Mr. Loveday, the head of the economic section 
of the League, is acting Secretary-Géneral. He 
inherited the tradition created by Sir Arthur 
Salter, who tried to stem the pre-war flood of 
economic nationalism. Perhaps the nations 
have learned their lesson this time: and if they 
do attempt to realise and control social forces such 
as population movements they may use the League 
organs adapted to post-war conditions. 


Production 


Last week’s production debate was altogether 
a curious affair. It is natural enough that 
ministers should put the best face on the affairs 
of their departments; but Mr. Lyttelton and 
the others who spoke on behalf of the Govern- 
ment were surely altogether too full of self- 
congratulation. It is no doubt true that from the 
standpoint of quantity our arms factories have of 
late been doing a considerably better job than they 
were, though even in this respect there is nothing 
to congratulate ourselves on in the sphere of 
merchant shipbuilding. The outstanding ques- 
tion now is whether we are making the right 
things, and whether our design is not being 
allowed to lag behind our improved factory 
organisation. Despite all the official spokesmen 
had to say, there is still serious doubt about our 
tanks, and a good deal of evidence that not 
nearly enough attention is being given to heavy 
armoured cars; and it is questionable whether, 
in matters of design and control of specifications, 
we have yet succeeded in getting the right people 
at the top. The weakest spot now in the organisa- 
tion of war industry is at the points at which the 
vital decisions are taken about what is to be pro- 
duced. It is perfectly true that changes in design 
involve a sacrifice in immediate output; for 
re-tooling is a time-taking business, even if it is 
speeded up as much as it can be. But the more 
apparent it becomes that we are in for a long war, 
the more vital is it that we shall not allow our- 
selves to rest content with inferior weapons 
merely because they can be produced more 
quickly. Simplification of design is indispensable, 
in order to make changes more rapidly than would 
otherwise be possible, as well as for the purpose 
of increasing the pace of production. We have 
the long run to reckon with ; and in the long run 
the best weapons give the best chance of victory. 
The Battle of Britain was won largely by the 
quality of our planes—the result of years of 
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preparation. In most land weapons we have no 
similar ound of successful pre-war practice. 
and, the more we have to learn, the more we nee( 
men of imagination at the head, not only of the 
design departments, but also of the bodies which 
have the effective judgment on the designer’; 
projects, and settle what is actually to be made, 

We are nevertheless disposed to give Mr. Lyttel- 
ton credit for having set considerable improve. 
ments on foot already, and for Meaning to do wha: 
he can to improve the qualitative selection, a; 
well as the quantity, of what is to be produced, 
He is evidently trying both to introduce some- 
thing of the scientific spirit into the War Office 
and to use the new Joint War Production Staff 
as an instrument for getting a better strategic 
planning of weapon-power between the services. 
Nor have his efforts stopped short at the sacred 
portals of the Admiralty, despite the Government’s 
failure to give him adequate authority for dealing 
with this branch of war production. The develop. 
ment of “‘ Combined Operations ” is as important 
on the production front as it is in the sphere of 
military collaboration between the fighting services 
and has as great a bearing on the prospects of 
land-war on the European. Continent. Nor can 
it be doubted that Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Nelson 
between them have brought about a great im- 
provement in Anglo-American co-operation in 
their sphere of action. Indeed, collaboration 
between the two countries is a good deal further 
advanced in this respect than in most others, 


A Universal Minimum Wage 


Mr. Bevin has been talking about a universal 
minimum wage, which is to become part of our 
post-war system of social security. We cordially 
agree with him; for the plans that are being 
put forward for improved social services cannot 
be made to work unless they are accompanied by 
an assured basic standard for those at work as well 
as for the sick and the unemployed. But we 
should like to know whether the proposal implies 
a general basic wage at less than which nobody 
may be employed in any industry or occupation, 
or whether we are to have something more like 
a universal extension of the Trade Board system, 
with separate minimum rates fixed for each 
industry, or even for each grade of labour within 
each industry. Or is there perhaps to be a com- 
bination of the two—a system of trade minimum 
wages, together with an overriding minimum 
for everybody? Again, will there be separate 
minimum rates for men and women, or will the 
principle of “equal pay” be applied? The 
divergence between men’s and women’s average 
earnings is still so great that different rates are 
likely to be unavoidable ; but this need not hinder 
Trade Boards from fixing uniform rates for trades 
where men and women work side by side. 


Fuel-rationing 


The householders are getting their fuel forms 
to fill up, despite the protests of the 1922 Com- 
mittee ; and presumably it will take the much 
abused legion of clerks just as long to sort out and 
deal with the forms for a scheme that is not being 
brought in as for one that is. The opponents of 
rationing are, from their own peculiar standpoint, 
quite right in abusing the Government for sending 
out the forms ; for it can hardly be supposed that 
it would have sent them out unless it had expected 
to be forced to introduce before long an actual 
rationing scheme. The scheme, when it comes, 
will probably not be that which Sir William 
Beveridge so carefully proposed, but something 4 
good deal less spartan and, one may assume, 4 
good deal less effective. 








ADVERTISED GOODS.—The fact that goods 
made of raw materials in short supply owing to 
war conditions are advertised in this paper should 
not be taken as an indication that they are necessaril} 
available for export. 


CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS allow readers to post this 
aper to any part of the British Empire (excepting Eire « 
em Ireland) and to any country of the American Contine 
(excepting dependencies of enemy-occupied countries) | 
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IN THE BALANCE 


Mae. LytTerton has told us that the next 
eighty days may be decisive for the whole course 


of the war. He was referring, of course, mainly 
to the Russian stand against the terrific drive 
towards the bend of the Don and Stalirigrad on 
the Volga. The week’s news, though much of it 
js difficult to interpret, is decidedly more cheerful 
from the north of this vast theatre of operations, 
but it is as grave as ever in its picture of the 
southern battlefield. In the complicated struggle 
round Voronezh the Russians have regained the 
initiative. The significance of this place is not so 
much that it is a considerable town with a busy 
industrial population, as that it bars the way to 
the Moscow-Stalingrad railway. If the Germans 
could hold it securely as their bridge-head across 
the Upper’ Don, they would then strike north, 
some fifty miles, towards Yelets, where they would 
cut this vital route for the supply of the eventual 
centre of Russian resistance at Stalingrad. It is 
possible that the Germans did reach the suburbs 
of Voronezh and may still hold a position there. 
But their main force has been driven back from 
the city to the river-bank: all but one of their 
bridges have been recaptured and the Russians 
are operating on the right bank of the river. 

In the Donets basin the army which had been 
driving due east has now swung south and west, 
and an encircling movement may be in progress. 
The Germans may hope. to envelop part of the 
Russian rearguard, which hitherto has been so 
skilfully handled that few prisoners have been 
taken. The immediate objective is Rostov, 
upon which three columns are converging, from 
Taganrog to the west of it, from Voroshilovgrad 
and Kamensk to the north of it, and probably also 
in a sweep from the north-east. It is not easy 
to judge whether there is any truth in the German 
claim that they have already crossed the Don to 


the east of Rostov. This city has a big engineering . 


industry and served as a centre for the distribution 
of oil by rail and river. An attack from the air 
may also have begun. It is believed that the 
Germans are assembling barges in the Crimea 
for a crossing to the coast of the Caucasus. 

Two opinions prevail as to the purposeof this 
German offensive. Is it primarily to deny to the 
Russians access to the oil of the Caucasus, and at 
the same time to occupy the Donets coalfield and 
a rich grain-growing district? In that case, they 
will fling their main strength at the bend of the 
Don, which they must cross if they hope to 
capture Stalingrad and block the Volga highway. 
Others believe that they need the Caucasus oil 
for their own use. In that case they will strike 
south from Rostov and soon involve themselves 
in very difficult country. They may conceivably 
try to accomplish both these purposes. On the 
“denial” theory, the peril to the Russians is 
sufficiently grave, since their agriculture as well 
as their army has been mechanised and depends 
on oil, But we may feel confident that Timo- 
shenko is preparing a stubborn defence of the 
bend of the Don and the approaches to the Volga. 
Here, twenty years ago, the Civil War was decided 
in the Red Army’s favour. 

On our own battle-front in Egypt everything 
isin the balance with Auchinleck now, apparently, 
taking the initiative with an attack in force. Our 
Air Force maintains its ascendancy and has inflicted 
considerable losses on the enemy’s forward air- 
fields. The local successes won in small-scale 
encounters were encouraging. The total of 
prisoners taken round El Alamein reached 6,000, 
most of them Italians. The Navy has been prey- 
ing on Rommel’s supplies by sea. But it must be 
assumed that he has received reinforcements. This 
front, important as it is, cannot be decisive in the 
critical eighty-day struggle of which Mr. Lyttelton 
spoke. If we are to throw in our weight it must be 
on the Continent of Europe and before autumn is 
over. To rely on Timoshenko’s ability to hold the 


Germans unaided is to take a heavy risk. If he were 
cut off from his main supplies of oil, it is doubtful 
whether next year an Anglo-American army could 
face the German forces liberated from his front. 


“YOUTH” 


Very nearly the most depressing of all the social 
documents of recent years have been those which 
have set out to describe the situation of 
adolescents and young adults in the depressed 
areas or, indeed, in any areas in which poverty is 
common. These accounts of things as they were 
presented a picture of boys and girls, but 
especially boys, flung out of blind alley employ- 
ments at 17 or 18, or left, by the decay of the 
industries in which they would have been 
absorbed, to kick their heels in useless penury 
through the most formative years of their lives. 
It was pointed out again and again that only a 
tiny fraction of these adolescents were even 
touched by any sort of club or society, and that 
when they grew up to be young men and women 
a still tinier portion of them took any interest at 
all in politics or public affairs, or knew the first 
thing about such matters. Everyone agreed that 
we were pitifully and wickedly misusing a com- 
modity—youth—which was growing scarcer and 
therefore more precicus as the average age of the 
population rose. Everyone agreed that something 
ought to be done about it; but nothing was done, 
right through those dreary decades of misgovern- 
ment between the two wars. 

Then came war, bringing new problems with 
it and doing away with some of the old ones. 
Juvenile unemployment gradually disappeared as 
labour of all sorts grew scarce, and we ceased to 
worry about blind-alley occupations in a world 
in which no one knew up what alleys most occu- 
pations were likely to lead. But in place of the old 
evils came new ones—among them an alarming 
increase in juvenile dilinquency, due partly to edu- 
cational upsets and evacuations, partly to a re- 
laxation of parental control, and partly, well, just 
to the toughness which war encourages. In place 
of juvenile unemployment came the problem of 
juvenile overwork, where young workers were 
forced to share the long hours of labour demanded 
of their elders, and the restrictions on the. work- 
ing hours of young persons recently imposed 
under the Factory Acts were removed in many 
thousands of cases under the plea of war 
necessity. With these abnormal hours of labour 
—up to sixty or even seventy a week—came fresh 
demands on youth’s leisure time. Hundreds of 
thousands of adolescents joined the pre-military 
training units, and many others enrolled in the 
Home Guard, often giving wrong ages in order 
to secure admission. Such calls, on top of a 
heavy day of factory labour, must in many cases 
be imposing very severe strains on juvenile endur- 
ance—not the less so because the strain is often 
voluntarily accepted. 

While all this was going on, the Government 
was waking up to a sense that the needs of youth 
had been neglected; and throughout the country 
the local authorities, under stimulus from the 
centre, were undertaking youth activities and 
collaborating with the voluntary youth move- 
ments on an unprecedented scale. The nature of 
these activities and the energy with which they 
have been pursued differ.a good deal from area 
to area; but in most places great difficulties are 
being encountered because of the long working 
hours and the increased pace of work which has 
to be sustained. It is true that, by way of com- 
pensation, juvenile earnings have risen sharply, 
especially in the case of boys, and a fair number 
of the older boys have found themselves upgraded 
to men’s work at adult wages. But this, where 
the work is heavy, as among the builders’ 
labourers, is by no means a good thing; and the 
evil is aggravated because, under war conditions, 
the grown-ups can seldom spare time to teach the 
young worker how to do his job. Apprentice- 
ship is suffering seriously on this account, above 
all in the building trades; and boys who ought 
to be learning to be craftsmen are kept at labour- 
ing work instead. 

Technical education is also suffering, as much 
of the space of technical schools and colleges is 
taken up with special forms of war training, and 
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a good deal of the normal work of adolescent 
education is thrust aside. The conditions in this 
sphere were bad enough before the war. The 
numbers of full-time technical students were 
small in most trades, and the great majority of 
those in attendance were trying to pick up the 
training they needed by attendance at evening 
courses after a full day’s work. A few employers 
gave time off for day attendance; but the great 
majority did not. Consequently, of those who 
began upon technical evening courses with a view 
to winning certificates the majority fell by the 
wayside, and only a small minority went through 
to the end. War has inevitably worsened these 
conditions, which were bad enough before. 

As against this jeremiad, it may be argued 
that conditions of military service have changed 
very much for the better. Many thousands of 
men in the Air Force, and not a few in the tech- 
nical units of the Army and Navy, are picking 
up a valuable training in the handling of tools 
and the understanding of machines. There is no 
risk that, at the end of the war, we shall suffer 
from a shortage of men equipped with the ele- 
ments of machine-sense and dexterity in the less 
difficult engineering occupations. It may be that, 
for those who find their way into the more skilled 
branches of the armed forces, the training there 
given will undo the mischiefs of earlier neglect. 
It may even be that serious overwork for a few 
years is not quite so disastrous for the adolescents 
as we supposed it was when the Factory Act of 
1937 was passed. 

But the position is bad enough, and it is not 
easy to find a remedy while the war lasts. One 
thing that clearly ought to be done is a much 
more stringent enforcement of the regular law 
about the hours of labour of those under 18. It is 
more than doubtful whether hours as prolonged 
as those now being worked in many factories 
are really a source of higher production. The 
experience of the last war is against long hours; 
and it might not be at all a bad thing if the result 
of refusal to sanction excessive hours for juveniles 
were a reduction in the amount of overtime 
worked by some of the adults. But, quite apart 
from that, the hours of the juveniles ought to be 
shortened—the more so if they are to be expected 
to take an active part in other forms of national 
service out of working time. Leisure, up to a 
point, is not a luxury, but a necessity, above all 
for the young. Our great-grandfathers no doubt 
thought differently, and sometimes tried to justify 
working children for twelve and fourteen hours 
a day by the plea that there was no other way of 
keeping them out of mischief. But that argu- 
ment can hardly come to life again in the twen- 
tieth century. 

We can, then, do something now to improve 
the situation, though not a great deal. The less 
we can accomplish now, the more determined 
should we be to put matters really right after 
chool-leaving age 


the war. The raising of the 

to sixteen, and the prohibition of all “ gainful 
employment ” below that age, are highly desirable 
things; but it 1s even more important that the 
boy or girl shall not be allowed to leave schooi 


with education on 
leaving age 


and lose all necessary contact 


entering industry, whatever the may 


be. The institution of part-time education up 
to eighteen is at least as important as the exten- 
sion of the period of full-time education beyond 
fifteen, and may be even more urgent. For it 


neans not only an educational bridge between 
childhood and manhood, but also a fundamental 
change in the condition of juvenile employment. 

Of course, this is true only if the right methods 
are used in the new schools. It would be possible 
to start a sysicm of continuation schools in which 


youth would be merely bored, and not prepared 


for the activities of adult work and leisure. What 
is needed in this period of part-school, part- 
factory life is neither mainly trade education for 
a particular craft nor mainly book-learning of a 
narrowly “cultural” kind, but a training of hand 
and mind together that will make the adolescents 
who pass through it more adaptable and intel- 
ligent producers, more skilled consumers of goods 
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and services, and better citizens of the com- 
munity. They must be free to follow their several 
bents, cultural or practical—to master the scien- 
tific ground work of their several occupations, 
rather than the technique of a particular trade; 
to become handier in using their own language in 
speech or writing; to know more about their own 
country, and about other countries and peoples; 
and therewith to use their bodies better, as well 
as their minds. Their education must be de- 
signed, for as many of them as possible, not to end 
at eighteen, but to implant in them the desire for 
more, and to lead them in to one or another of 
the varied forms of adult education, including 
higher technical education, that ought thereafter 
to be put within their reach. 

This is one side of the problem which we have 
to face now, if we are to be ready to put the 
necessary reforms into operation speedily on the 
return of peace. But the problem has also an- 
other side. Most persons in authority seem to 
expect that conscription in some form will sur- 
vive the war, and that we must look forward to 
having for many years to come a great Army and 
Air Force under arms. If this is to be our fate, 
it is to be presumed that the boys (and perhaps 
the girls also) will, on leaving their part-time 
schools, or not long afterwards, be called up for 
their quota of national service. If so, it will be 
our bounden duty to see that the time they spend 
in this service is not wasted from the human 
standpoint. The only condition on which com- 
pulsory service can be tolerable in the post-war 
world is that the Army and the Air Force and the 
Navy shall become truly educational institutions, 
training their conscripts not merely as cannon 
fodder, but for the business of living. Army 
education, above all, will need to be utterly trans- 
formed, and the entire spirit of army discipline 
will need to be altered beyond recognition. 

No doubt, some of our readers will be wroth 
with us for mentioning such possibilities as 
the conscription of young men and maidens 
in a world rid of Nazi domination. But is it 
not best to face the unpleasant possibility, rather 
than allow it to take us unprepared? For 
assuredly, if we are not ready for it, we shall be 
in grave danger of getting it in the worst possible 
form. A year’s national service, rightly organised, 
much more on the lines of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Civilian Conservation Corps than on those of 
existing military training, might be an excellent 
thing for the group known as “18+”: it could 
be at any rate very much better than the demoral- 
ising conditions which a large proportion of those 
in this age group were condemned to experience 
up to 1939. And it would be most likely to be 
worked in the right way if it were directly linked 
up with a system of part-time (preferably half- 
time) education up to eighteen, including a period 
of school-camping leading on to the period of 
part-military, part-educational national service. 

These things want thinking about, much 
harder than most educational reformers have 
thought about them so far. We do not profess to 
have the complete answer to the conundrum, but 
clearly the answer needs to be sought and found 
now, and not left until the war is over and every- 
thing has to be improvised in a hurry, probably 
by just the people who ought to have least to do 
with it. 


A BELFAST VISIT 


I waprenep to begin my short stay in Belfast 
(on what was to all intents and purposes my first 
visit to Ireland—I had spent a tourist week in 
County Mayo many years previously) at a time of 
crisis in the city’s domestic affairs. There had 
been a scandal about a sanatorium under the 


control of the Corporation, and the Lord Mayor 
and certain other Councillors were suing the 
Editor of The Northern Whig, an Independent 
Unionist paper, for damages for libel, to the tune 
of £50,000, for describing certain of their pro- 
ceedings as “an act of bare-faced jobbery.” 


Judgment on this case had not yet been given in 


the Ulster High Court when I the to to 
England. Meanwhile, yews & 
Ireland Government had in in 


effect providing for the transfer of i on powers 
of the Belfast Corporation in financial matters to 
certain Administrators to be appointed by the 
Government. The Corporation in gia | 
no doubt for the first time in its history, had 
formed a “ united front ” of all parties to a 
this Bill, and a good deal of agitation was goi 
against depriving the citizens of Belfast of - 
democratic rights, and so on. The citizens them- 
selves, however, did not seem to be particularly 
concerned at this alleged threat to their rights, 
and a public meeting of protest in the Grosvenor 
Hall was sparsely attended. 

I tried to find out whether this crisis in the 
affairs of the Belfast Corporation derived specially 
from the condition of affairs in Great Britain 
generally, and it seemed to be that this 
was not the case, and that it was, in fact, only the 
usual kind of local government scandal one is 
familiar enough with in England and Scotland 
(much the same sort of thing has happened 
recently in Glasgow). Belfast, however, occupies 
such a dominant place in relation to Northern 
Ireland that such a scandal must inevitably 
damage the structure of the whole little 
State. 

The commanding issue in Northern Ireland 
politics, about which everyone one meets is only 
too anxious to — their view, is the border 
question. As an Englishman visiting Ireland for 
the first time I think I arrived with an open 
enough mind, but I must admit at once that by 
the end of my short visit I found the Nationalist 
case on this burning issue hard to understand. 

My difficulty in understanding the Nationalist 
case was this ; whilst, I suppose like most English- 
men to-day, I admit that the record of our rule 
in Ireland is by and large a shameful one, and 
whilst I fully understood (or thought I did) the 
passionate sentiment in favour of the unity and 
freedom of the whole country from British rule, 
I simply could not get a clear answer to the ques- 
tion, how this was in practice peacefully to be 
brought about. For, as Cromwell once said, 
if one may quote him in an Irish context without 
immediately being accused of partisanship: “Vote 
it as you please: a company of poor fellows 
will spend their blood sooner than see it settled 
so,” and that remark seems exactly relevant to 
the Irish problem to-day. Undoubtedly the 
majority of Ulstermen whatever be the scientific 
facts (which are, of course, hard to come by) as 
to their racial origins, would fight sooner than be 
governed from Dublin—sooner even than derive 
devolution from Dublin instead of from London. 
I did not find a Nationalist prepared to deny 
this. 

The nearest I could get to an answer to my 
question was the statement, which naturally 
caused me some concern, that the responsibility 
for solving the problem was not, as I had previously 
assumed, an Irish, but a British one. I was told 
that its solution was in fact perfectly simple, 
namely, that if the British Government withdréw 
its financial support the Northern Ireland Govern- 
ment could not continue to exist. This would 
no doubt be the result. But it does not seem to 
me to settle the argument. It may be admitted 
that the British Government has, historically, no 
good reason for being in Ireland at all. Still in 
point of fact it is involved, and it surely has (as in 
India) a moral responsibility to do all it can to 
avoid bloodshed? More than one Nationalist 
with whom I spoke gave “ Yes” as an answer 
to this question, but that only left me more than 
ever before feeling that Irish Nationalists were 
not squarely facing the difficulties in their 
path. 

All this being so I could not help feeling that while 
there may indeed be a boundary problem capable 
of eventual solution (why should Fermanagh 
and Tyrone with their large Catholic majorities 
be linked to the four Counties with their large 
Protestant majorities ?) no proposal for complete 
Irish unity seemed feasible as a political measure 
within any foreseeable length of time. It was 
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—e. indeed in Belfast to understand why 


aleta harps so constantly on this one remain- 
ing gt grievance; every time he opens his mouth 
gtiger ety torr partition the ranks of the North 


The Unionist case js 


devolution granted by the 1920 Act, though 


having got it she has on the whole made a success 
of d tion considered purely as a constitutional 
experiment. It must, moreover, be borne in mind 
that, even if, by some miracle, religious bigotry on 
both sides was to disappear, De Valera’s policy 
to Britain has increased, if that be possible, the 
= position of the North to union with the South. 

ermen attach the greatest 4 ose importance 
to their connection with B “ Dominion 
status ” might conceivably have been acceptable 
to them; “external association” definitely is 
not. 

I felt, in short, after talking with political 
leaders on both sides that Irish unity could only 
be built, very gradually, from the ground upwards, 
and this led me to make certain inquiries about 
the educational system in Ulster. I gathered 
that for the most part Catholic and Protestant 
children went to quite separate elementary 
schools and, further, that whilst Protestants might 
accept a proposal that all children should go to 
the same schools—save for being separated duri ing 
those hours of the day devoted to doctrinal in- 
struction—such a proposal would never under any 
circumstances be accepted by Catholics. This 
unbending attitude of the Catholic Church in 
the matter of education seems an ‘important factor 
in perpetuating sectarian bitterness. 

On the other side of the question the Catholic 
minority in the North has definite grievances. 
The Special Powers Act has no doubt in practice 
been used only against a tiny handful of the 
population, but the discretionary powers it gives 
to the Government are terrifyingly large ; constit- 
uencies have undoubtedly been gerrymandered in 
the Unionist interest ; and in the giving of private 
employment at any rate employers discriminate 
in favour of members of their own religion. There 
is plenty of work for all at the moment, of course, 
but since the majority of employers are Protestant 
this may well cause serious hardship to Catholics 
after the war. It is perhaps only fair to add that 
Unionists argue that this last grievance works 
in reverse on the other side of the border, and that 
the Eire Government has on its statute book 
coercive powers just as great, if not greater, than 
those possessed by the Government of Northern 
Ireland. 

It was natural for a correspondent for this journal 
to inquire what hope there was of this weary old 
feud between Unionists and Nationalists being 
cut across by the rise of a powerful Labour Party. 
Under the energetic leadership of Harry Midgeley, 
a Belfast Alderman and the victor in the recent 
Willowfield by-election, the Labour Party is 
undoubtedly growing in strength. Two National- 
ist Councillors in Belfast have recently joined its 
ranks on the ground apparently that, given the 
existing condition of things, the Nationalist pro- 
gramme in Ulster is a bankrupt one. ‘The 
numbers of the Communists are also on the 
increase. But while both Labour and Com- 
munism in Belfast may say that for them the 
border question is an utterly secondary issue, that 
since the border is in fact there the thing to do is 
to get on with the job of building up the Labour 
Movement, and, at this moment of course, 
winning the war, it seems true that the bulk of 
Labour support is derived from the Protestant 
and not from the Catholic working class. Alder- 
man Midgeley apparently found this out to his 
cost by supporting the Spanish Government 
during the Civil War! In short it seems likely 
that Northern Irish Labour is Unionist at heart, 
and would find itself driven into an openly Labour- 
Unionist position if ever it came to a “ show- 
down.” Meanwhile, it unfortunately seems to 
be the case that the Irish problem is not likely to 
be solved by the rise of a third party. 

F. H. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF PANEL 
DOCTORING 


Towarps the' end of 1906, after nine enjoyable 
and enjoyed years of medical practice in extreme 
West Cornwall, fearful of falling into ruts, how- 
ever pleasant, I went to medical agents, and on 
their recommendation bought a small practice 
in Stepney. The slum life of cities was something 
of which I had had but little experience. I had 
a look at the premises, which were sordid enough, 
with many broken windows mended with bits 
of cardboard, and looking generally shabby. I 
was well away from the ruts here, and without 
further investigation, I came to a decision. I 
thought that it would be interesting to see the 
effect of the application of paint, distemper, and 
aew windows to the premises ; and of providing 
the patients—regardless of fees—with medical 

enities at least equal to those enjoyed by my 
late patients in Cornwall and by the middle 
classes everywhere. I explained that I wanted 
no “introduction” from the outgoing practi- 
tioners—there were two of them—but that I 
would take over on any day and at any time, when 
it suited them to remove their belongings and 
free themselves of responsibilities. I well remem- 


> 


s ber the first evening surgery, which began an hour 


before the van containing my incoming furniture 
arrived. With the help of some inverted sugar- 
boxes lent by a neighbouring grocer, we made a 
start without an appreciable hitch. Luck was 
on my side, and a good impression was made. 
Within twenty-four hours, things—at any rate, so 
far as waiting room, consulting room and dis- 
pensary were concerned—were in apple-pie 
order. Walls were distempered, curtains were 
up, a few bright pictures relieved the bareness of 
the walls, comfortable chairs were at the patients’ 
disposal, and there was an air of established order. 
This is not a chapter from an autobiography, so 
I will not go into further details of what to others 
may seem irrelevant to our subject. Suffice it 
to say that my practice rapidly grew, as also did 
my interest init. I had to make a living for myself 
and my family ; but beyond that, money-making 
entered very little into my mind. Patients were 
numerous, and work continuous day and night— 
I practically never spent a whole night in bed ; 
though I could but realise the impossibility of 
continuing for any length of time to work as I was 
then doing. 

Then, in 1912, the whole problem of working- 
class medical treatment was fundamentally changed 
by the coming into force of the National Health 
Insurance Act, with its most striking novelty, the 
so-called Panel System. I am here speaking only 
of the medical provisions of the Act. 

I soon realised the new possibilities placed 
within my reach. As I have said, the number of 
my patients was enormous; and all the adults 
among them who were engaged in work of any 
kind automatically became insured patients, for 
each of whom, well or ill, the State guaranteed the 
payment of a fixed annual sum, the total amount 
paid in districts like mine being very many times 
that hitherto yielded by the private payments of 
such of these individuals as fell ill. Instead of 
working single-handed with the occasional help 
of a deputy over the week-end, I was able to take 
into partnership four highly qualified men and 
women, to engage a couple of nurses who were also 
certified midwives—during each of the three or 
four years preceding the passing of the Act, I 
had myself attended more than five hundred 
women in childbirth, in addition to my other work 
—to secure the co-operation of a dental surgeon 
and a masseur, and adequate secretarial help. I 
was able to enlarge my premises fivefold, as was 
indeed necessary. In other words, the efficiency 
of the practice was very much increased, and the 
panel list of myself and my partners was, I sup- 
pose, among the longest in the country. 

The panel system has materially raised the 
standard of medical treatment in poor areas, and 
it has drawn to those districts hundreds of com- 
petent young practitioners who, in the old days, 
would never have thought of facing the dis- 


comforts involved for the small fees then obtain- 
able. 

When, in 1911, the State Insurance Bill was 
first introduced, it was greeted in the House of 
Commons and in newspapers of every colour with 
enthusiasm and eulogy. At that stage of its develop- 
ment I felt very critical, for the Bill differed much 
from the Act which was passed in the following 
year. In an article in the Nineteenth Century I 
wrote that this enthusiasm “is gratifying enough 
as sho-ving the amount of goodwill which is abroad. 
As a sign of the sort of political thinking which is 
current, however, the uncritical reception of the 
proposal may well alarm us. The absurd over- 
statement of the effects of such a measure, the 
hopeless mental confusion as to the problem which 
it is supposed to attack, the general inability to 
distinguish between constructive or preventive 
legislation and palliative measures, such as this 
glorified system of out-relief, is very disturbing 
to those of us who are concerned with the welfare 
of England and of her people. . . Still, if the Bill 
is wisely amended, it may yet, within modest 
limits, be an instrument for good ; and most of its 
possible evils may be avoided. 

‘©The medical service under the Bill, as it will 
probably be amended, may be made to combine 
most of the advantages of an official public health 
service with those of private practice, without the 
disadvantages of either. Under the new scheme it 
is almost certain that every patient will be free 
to select his own doctor, so that a medical man 
who is habitually inattentive, discourteous, or 
inefficient will not attract any large number of 
clients. It will be to a doctor’s interest to give 
to each patient all the skill, courtesy and atten- 
tion he can command. On the other hand, it will 
be to his advantage to get his patient well and off 
his hands as quickly as possible, since a long 
attendance will mean no increase of payment for 
himself. Every medical man will naturally in 
his own interest become a keen sanitarian. It 
will be to his interest actively to spread the truth 
about the personal and public care of health. 
Thus, as a by-product, the present Bill—although 
itself but a kind of buying off of the Danes— 
may lead in the course of time to such an education 
of the public in matters of hygiene that real 
legislation and administration directed to the 
prevention of disease will be demanded.” 

As I pointed out in The Nation twenty years 
ago, and have many times reiterated, if all doctors 
were able, conscientious and industrious, loving 
their work and caring for their patients year in 
and year out, regardless of the effects on their 
financial position, a salaried State Medical Service 
would be as near the ideal as any system we could 
devise. 

But doctors of experience and the working 
people themselves know only too well how fancy 
a picture this is. They know quite well that doctors 
are not equally skilful or equally attentive to 
their duties, and that much of the work of a 
general practitioner is sheer drudgery such as few 
men would continue to perform unless their living 
depended on it. It is all very well for the specialist 
or the man engaged in research, or the expert 
surgeon to show a fine disregard for monetary 
reward. Their work is interesting and dignified, 
and the eyes of their profession and of the world 
are upon them. A very large part of the work of a 
general practitioner, on the other hand, is stale, 
monotonous, thankless, humiliating, and carried 
out in the darkness of slum tenements and in the 
surgeries of back streets. Only his patients are 
in any degree acquainted with it; it is they alone 
who are competent to mete out applause to him and 
to allot to him his reward. A working man is 
quite right to maintain his claim to choose his 
own doctor ; and if he is to receive a good service, 
his doctor must be remunerated on the same 
principle as that which determines the remunera- 
tion of those who doctor the rich—namely, in 
proportion to the number of those whose confid- 
ence he inspires. 

What, then, are the main shortcomings of the 
medical provision of the Insurance Act as it 
now stands? All manual workers and all non- 
manual workers earning not more than {420 a 
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year, from the age of fourteen upwards, are now 
compulsorily insured. Were their families in- 
cluded, the uninsured remainder would be rela- 
tively small in number; though I should like to 
see the entire population brought within the 
scheme. It would make for better doctoring all 
round. But that, I suppose, is a bit too Utopian. 

All medical services, not merely those of a 
general practitioner, fundamentally important 
though these are, should be at the disposal of 
everyone in proportion to need. The panel doctor 
should act as friend and adviser in directing his 
patients to the specialist or special institution he 
considers necessary. I am not much worried 
about the committees responsible for the working 
of the Act, though I doubt if Approved Societies 
and Insurance Committees are the best bodies 
that could be chosen. They have, however, 
proved less inadequate than I at one time feared 
they would. The patient’s freedom of choice 
of doctor must be preserved. The problem was, 
and, in a slightly lesser degree, still is, how best to 
divert to the poorer quarters of our cities a reason- 
able proportion of the more able and ambitious 
doctors who tend to congregate with unnecessary 
density in the residentially attractive quarters 
inhabited by people in a position to pay good 
fees. A system had to be evolved whereby it would 
be made at least as profitable to doctor the poor 
as to doctor the rich. 

It is, of course, true that individual patients do 
not always select the most competent or even the 
most attentive doctor practising in their district ; 
but they are in better position to do so than could 
be any elected or bureaucratic committee. 

The Health Insurance Act has, as I have said, 
been in operation for thirty years; and, so far 
from breaking down, it has steadily and sturdily 
developed. A very few more improvements and 
modifications, and I, for one, should regard its 
medical provisions, at any rate, as superior to any 
alternative scheme that has been proposed. 
Even the best doctoring, however,.is no substitute 
for the basic conditions of health. 

HARRY ROBERTS 


TRAINS AND CLASSES 


D vriwe the last two years I have made an 
enormous number of train journeys all over the 
country. Except on short journeys, I usually 
travel first-class, not because I think of myself 
as belonging to a section of society that needs 
special carriages, but for the following reasons. 
Il am a fairly bulky man and find the space 
allotted to me in a third-class carriage painfully 
inadequate after the first hour or two; I have as 
a rule some tiring job to do immediately I arrive 
at my destination; and I am pressed for time, 
and wish if possible to spend some of my hours 
in the train doing some necessary reading, 
making notes, preparing a speech or a broadcast. 
There may be an element of self-indulgence in 
all this, but on the whole I think my choice can 
be defended on functional grounds. 

All this travelling has made me into an 
authority on the present wild muddle about first- 
and third-class compartments. I have seen the 
first-class carriages on empty trains successfully 
invaded by unchallenged holders of third-class 
tickets. I have seen people who had no white 
tickets kept out of half-empty firsts when the rest 
of the train was packed. I have stood for hours 
in the corridor, holding a first-class ticket, when 
the firsts were obviously filled with green-ticket 


holders. I have seen, in one compartment on a 
single journey, one person compelled to pay the 
extra fare, and another person left in peace with- 
out any such demand. I have seen people put 
into firsts and other people turned out of them. 
I have overheard hundreds of people telling cach 
other that now in wartime there is no difference 
between firsts and thirds. I have also heard 
much argument, a great deal of bewildered or 


bitter comment, and mutterings that suggested 
that the class war was in sight. 


Notice that this does not happen elsewhere, 
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The half-crown seats at the cinema afe not sud- 
denly invaded by people who have bought shil- 
ling seats. There are no bitter arguments at 
the entrance to the grandstands of football 
grounds. Grocers do not find themselves hand- 
ing over three-shilling tins of salmon to 
customers who have paid for one-and-sixpenny 
tins. The haberdasher who sells two different 
qualities of shirts, collars and socks is not made 
to feel that he is exacerbating the class struggle. 
It is only in trains that there is this trouble. And 
it is only since the war began that the railway 
companies have had to face it. 

What is the reason? First, of course, that 
there is a genuine muddle, due to the working 
of an uneasy compromise, no definite line having 
been drawn between first- and third-class travel. 
But this does not explain the bitterness. We 
must find another reason for this résentment, 
and after: much observation and some thought 
I feel that I have discovered it. And it seems to 
me to have some importance because it shows 
what is happening in the public mind. 

Briefly, then, I believe that the trouble is 
caused by the particular terms that are used. 
If the railway companies sold Big Seats and 
Little Seats (which is what the difference really 
amounts to), I do not think there would be any 
of this resentment, just as there is no resentment 
at the differently priced and situated seats in the 
cinema. What does the mischief is simply the 
use of the term Class in this connection. It 
suggests that first-class carriages are reserved for 
a different kind of people, just as in our army we 
still suggest that officers are a different kind of 
men from those in the ranks. It is this—and 
not the fact that some persons are ready to pay 
more for bigger seats—that so many of our 
people resent. They do not say so, of -course, 
and probably do not know exactly what it is 
that is arousing their resentment, but after over- 
hearing hundreds of mumblings and mutterings, 
I am convinced that this is the reason. There 
is, for example, a certain sort of large, loud- 
voiced, well-to-do woman who arrives majestic- 
ally, almost bellowing that she is First-Class, 
who instantly becomes the target of their 
criticism, They feel instinctively that she con- 
siders herself to belong to another and higher 
order of humanity, and that the railway com- 
pany is encouraging her in that belief. 

It is worth noticing here that concerns that 
cater most successfully for the people are careful 
to avoid any suggestion of this class difference. 
Thus in all but the very newest theatres there 
are carpeted stairs for the stalls and dress circle, 
and horrible stone steps and grimy walls up to 
the gallery, plainly suggesting two different kinds 
of patrons. But in the large cinemas, run by 
men who understand the contemporary public, 
this suggestion is carefully avoided. Seats are 
sold at different prices, to suit individual tastes 
and pockets, but the arrangements are such as to 
suggest that all the patrons are roughly the same 
kind of people. It is the same with the popular 
catering establishments, big stores, and so on. 
They already have the air of existing in a class- 
less society, socially if not economically. 

This railway affair is comparatively un- 
important, except perhaps to ticket inspectors, 
who always look worried. But it shows how 
the wind is blowing. This growing resentment 
of Class by the men in the Forces and the indus- 
trial workers is a fact. It remains a fact whether 
you approve or disapprove of it. You cannot 
argue it away, any more than you can argue 
Rommel out of the Libyan Desert. And there is 
an obvious danger in pretending it is not there. 

The people who more and more resent this 


idea of Class have no particular passion for 
equality. They are not on the look-out for other 
people’s privileges. Most of them are born hero- 
worshippers. Mr. Churchill can have a couple 
of special trains, for all they care. But they seem 
to me to have suddenly decided—and, I fancy, 
once and for all—that they are heartily sick of 
class divisions that have no relation to personal 


merit or public responsibility. The old evidence 





for inequality and privilege Is not gocd enough. 
The assumption that it is makes them angry or 
derisive. Neither of these moods is good for 
the war effort, nor for that national unity we hear 
so much about from the Tory back benches. 
Meanwhile, what about Big Seats and Little 
Seats, Wide and Narrow, Hard and Soft, any- 
thing but First-Class and Third-Class? 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


A COUNTRY DIARY 


Just as well, I thought, that Mr. Lyttelton told 
us that these were the most perilous days since 
the Battle of Britain, and just as well to remind 
the country that the convoys are getting through 
to Russia in spite of the long, bright nights with 
no cover from Germany’s long-distance bombers. 
Certainly I have not come across enough “ sense of 
urgency ” on my week’s holiday. Except perhaps 
among the group of working men at the National 
Labour College Summier School in North Wales, 
where I lectured, and among some officers I’ve 
talked with in the last few days. A second front 
now, while Soviet resistance holds, is surely what 
we want ? Sotheyall say. But it’s not easy to know 
what to do about it. You are at once in the realm 
of technical detail. Now is the time obviously, says 
a young subaltern who is doing a special course 
of training. But his lot are not ready yet. 
Definitely. No good without proper training and 
preparation. Why weren’t we ready for this year 
seeing we knew all about it last year? We must 
expect losses but we’ve got to be good enough to 
stay there and divert German forces. We can’t 
have another Dunkirk. That won’t help the 
Russians. Why the hell aren’t we ready? Now’s 
the time. And so the conversation goes—wherever 
the sense of urgency exists. 
*x * 


The arrival of Americans makes us feel that 
something is really happening. I believe that 
for the most part the two armies are settling 
down well together, but inevitably there will be 
some friction. Old soldiers, who recall how 
the Americans came over last time, fresh when 
we had had three years of fighting and said 
they had won the war—they are just the men 
who .are putting things right between the British 
and American troops. Both British and American 
have had wise advice given to them to prevent 
friction. Difficulties are bound to arise because 
the Americans have far more money than 
the British, who are more sore about the allow- 
ances given to their wives than about anything 
else anyway. Also they are warned that Americans 
are apt to “ swing a line”’ while the British always 
understate. An American recruit, naively 
pleased with his equipment, starts boosting his 
gas-mask. ‘The English, smiling to themselves, 
egg him on a bit. The remark they would natur- 
ally make about their own mask is quite insincere, 
but traditional. They would curse the a uthorities 
for making them carry the thing at all, and 
add that anyway it would probably stop sweet 
Fanny Adams if it came to the test. An air 
officer who has seen much of the American troops 
here told me the other day not to think the friction 
would disappear just by politeness. Not enough 
just to avoid friction. We’ve got to learn to be 
together and fight together and live together and 
be at peace together afterwards. Therefore we 
should make a “ constructive effort ” to overcome 
misunderstandings. If there are a few fights in 
the process that won’t matter; negative polite- 
ness won’t get us anywhere. We had better find 
out how far we agree and can get together, and 
we can’t do that if we are always afraid of hurting 
each other’s susceptibilities. 

* * e 


Eight hours in the train and nothing to eat. For 
many people eight hours’ weary standing in a 
crowded corridor. ‘“‘ Well,” I said, consolingly, 
“we were told not to travel, weren’t we ? It’s our 
fault, isn’t it, if we are uncomfortable ? Didn’t 
someone say something about holidays at home this 
year? All very well if you have a garden. That’s 
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the great distinction in England to-day. A garden, 
only an allotment perhaps, lots of green peas 
and broad beans and new potatoes and fresh 
fruit . . . Why not spend your holiday at home, 
work in the garden and rest instead of trapesing 
about the country in crowded trains with every- 
thing ing on your nerves? But if you come 
from Lancashire and happen not to have an allot- 
ment, and if you are accustomed to see the sea 
at Blackpool once a year? The M.P. who com- 
plained that extra trains had been put on for these 
people from the black miseries, who must escape 
for a week once a year to have a memory, a change 
to talk about—that M.P. presumably has a car 
and a garden. Money is not the only thing 
these days. Real property is the thing. A garden 
matters most, and a garden per family after the 
war would be as attractive a war aim and peace 
promise as any I know of. 
* * * 


War or no war, the house had to be re-thatched 
if it was to be used. Fungus grew on the bed- 
room walls last winter where the damp got in. 
No; patching would be no more use. Quite a 
big job, really. Only Bill Parsons round our way 
could do it. He is over seventy, and reluctant to 
take it on in these days with so little help about. 
However, he was persuaded, and he is as proud 
of the job he has made of it as a schoolboy with 
his first poem or a five-year old with her first sand 
castle. I wish I could paint Bill Parsons. His 
sons are in the Forces; thatching is hard work, 
not well paid as a rule, and apparently les: 
attractive to a generation that has visited towns in 
its young life. Parsons has been thatching for 
fifty years. He is just putting the ridging on the 
roof now, making a fine pair of thatched ear: 
for each end of the roof. I went up the ladder 
to see him just now. ‘“‘ Do you reckon you could 
do one like it? ” he asks, his face screwed up in 
a derisory grin that is all good humour and simple 
vanity. I shake my head, as I well may, as | 
see him sitting astride the roof knocking in the 
sprindles with his wooden mallet. ‘“‘ A rare mess 
you’d make of it,” he assures me, pressing down 
the last yelm. ‘“‘ Mind you don’t fall. I always 
Say it’s what you’re used to. I don’t take any 
more notice of working up here than you will 
walking on the ground.” 


* * * 


Bill Parsons looks as if he were made of leather. 
He has the most humorous way of screwing up 
his nose to let you know that he is going to make 
a joke or pull your leg. He looks at you very 
slyly out of the corners of his eyes when money 
is under discussion. Once the bargain is struck 
he thinks of nothing except getting the thatch to 
do him credit. He listens for the passer-by to 
say: ‘* That’s a fine bit of thatching. It must 
be Bill Parsons at work up there. There, my 
lad, if you want to learn a skilled job you go and 
watch Bill Parsons.’’ He is worth looking at. He 
wears knee breeches of the old-fashioned kind 
with a fob in front and a pair of leather knee 
pads strapped round his legs when he is on the 
roof. Round his neck is a red handkerchief tied 
in front, with the ends taken off left and right 
and twisted round his braces on each side, 
brought to the middle again, and knotted together 
finally somewhere over his solar plexus. He 
talks a choice Essex dialect; I know of no one 
except Bensusan who could exactly reproduce it. 
You find him first thing in the morning sitting 
on a little wooden bench, cutting sprindles from 
hazel rods. He uses a heavy chopping knife, first 
carefully splitting the rod from top to bottom, 
then paring it until he has left a thin white length 
of wood that he can twist with a single cunning 
turn of the wrist into a prong that, hammered 
down, serves to keep the straw in place for cen- 
turies. Then, when he has his sprindles prepared, 
he goes into the field and turns over the straw 
that is waiting. “Funny,” he says to me, “ you 
have to throw the straw about with a fork to get 
it straight. I only want the best. But you can’ 
get straw like you used to.” “ Really?” I ask. 
““why not?” ‘I don’t know,” he says, “ unless 
it’s all these artificial manures they use now ; the 
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straw used to be big thick stuff, not. these little - 


old bits that break off short.” hen he throws 
water over the selected straw and piles it up in his 
special contraption for carrying the bundle of 
yelms up the ladder. This is a chain and a piece 
of wood ; he can adjust the chain so that the straw 
js tight against the piece of wood. Steadily 
he climbs up the ladder and lays the bundle in 
place, getting it so tight that birds and rats and rain 
are all for years excluded. He measures it off 
at the top and edges, finishing the job with a great 
sharp knife which cuts eyebrows over each 
window and a fine straight line with never a 
quaver in it all the way from the ear at the top 
to the overhanging edge where the hollyhocks 
push their heads up into the straw above 
them. 
* * * 

The most enjoyable day to me was when 
Mr. Bridges, the builder, came over to do a 
repair job to the lean-to at the end of the cottage 
which had to be adjusted with Bill Parsons’ 
thatching. All day, as they worked, the back-chat 
went on. Bridges has a small team of workers 
left; he likes to go round with a carpenter, a 
mason, and an odd-job boy, and together the four 
of them will stick to the job till it’s finished. 
“Where do you want this pole to go, Parsons ?” 
calls Mr. Bridges, putting it deliberately in the 
wrong place so that we may all watch the scorn of 
the unsuspecting Parsons. Parsons looks cau- 
tiously at the pole and then at us. “ No,” he says, 
“there ain’t room there for the gable to sit 
proper. Mine’s a skilled job, you know,” he 
adds, turning to me. ‘“‘ They always have to ask 
me,” he says. And then he tells a story of how a 
gentleman nearby watched him splitting sprindles. 
“*That’s a skilled job,’ he says to me. ‘ Yes,’ 
I says. ‘ Not like old bricklaying that anyone can 
do after trying a time or two.’”’ And the laugh is 
against Bridges. Uncovering the plaster, 
Bridges, who has a great experience of old houses, 
tells me he will soon be able to tell me how old my 
cottage is. Yes, triumphantly he produces some 
curved bits of ancient bark, holding the laths in 
place. ‘* Osier pealings,” he says. “ The house 
must be four hundred years old and may be eight 
Why’s that? Because 
they used the bark of osiers to tie the laths 
together before they had nails and long after they 
had nails, too, if nails were expensive or difficult 
to get in the district. Probably six hundred years 
ago it means in this district.” 

+ x * 


The cat, a delicate tortoiseshell of so friendly 
a disposition that she follows like a dog and 
persistg’in sleeping on the paper or typewriter 
when “fm trying to work, threatens to have 
kittens. Mr. Parsons, cocking an experienced 
eye, remarks, “‘ You’ll be killing all they kittens.” 
I reply that, on the contrary, we thought of keeping 
one. ‘*‘ No good,” he explains, “that will be a 


f poor, scraggy little thing. Winter kittens mostly 


are. Lie under the grate and never get any size 
or strength in them. If you want a good cat you 
must keep one that comes in springtime and is 
growed a decent bit by this time of year.” Mrs. 
Thomas, however, takes.a different view. She 
says the kittens are certain to be good specimens. 
They were fathered in London. “All the cats 
up London,” declares Mrs. Thomas on no 
authority that I can imagine, “ are fine big cats.” 
CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A §- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to “C. R. G. S.” 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


For our success in the Battle of Britain we have 
to thank the Royal Air Force and the Royal Navy, but 
without lessening our debt to these services, there 
is an astrological factor to which we owe even more, 
and that is the position of Jupiter in the horoscope 
of King George VI.—The Queen. 








First-class passengers, such as. Army officers and 
their wives, and professional men—people who 
normally enjoy peace and reasonable comfort in 
the seclusion of their “ firsts,’ often have to tuck 
their toes in and put their magazines away. People 
squeeze in wherever they can.—Western Mail. 


Mr. Leonard F. Behrens, speaking of the great 
amount of voluntary philanthropic work being done 
in~ Manchester and the country generally, said: 
“The more one thinks of the Good Samaritan the 
more one thinks that, somehow or other, he must 
have been an Englishman.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


NOW you have tried all the “stunts,” try 
“ Jiffy-cult,”’ the only genuine practical scientific 
philosophy. Particulars, 6d. “‘ Jiffy.’”-—Advertise- 
ment in Peace News. 


“In this the official was quite wrong and out of 
tune with the Ministry of Food, whose sympathy 
is with the artist, especially if he or she is a singer 
of Gilbert and Sullivan.—The Times. 


FLORAL 


Yer another prohibition. Flower-growers are 
now forbidden to use more than a quarter of their 
pre-war land for the cultivation of flowers. Food 
for the body must take the place of food for the eye, 
and the rose and the daffodil must make way for the 
swede and the potato. It is, perhaps, symbolical 
of our time that it is an age of the retrocession 
of flowers. No longer is it a virtue to mingle the 
useful and the pleasant. We are bound to the 
wheel of utility for some years to come. 

War, so far as I have observed, has done noth- 
ing to diminish the civilised appetite for flowers. 
Even in recently bomb-battered streets you would 
often see a flower-shop window bright with 
colour, and, though love of confectionery and 
tobacco is more widespread and more urgent than 
the love of flowers, there was no lack of customers 
for violets, tulips and carnations. Flowers had 
become so much a part of ordinary life that rooms 
looked bare without them. Hence the amateur 
gardener with a small patch of earth behind his 
house, when tempted by duty to grow tomatoes 
instead of lupins and columbines, stood out to 
an extraordinary degree against the temptation 
to sacrifice his flower-beds and preferred dining 
without salads to dining without flowers. 

This love of flowers might be put down as 
escapist, and it is certainly one of the chief means 
by which thousands of men and women escape 
from the drabness of modern life. They do not 
mind living in an ugly villa if they have a pretty 
garden. They may care nothing for poetry or paint- 
ing or music, but they are among the aesthetes at 
sight of anchusas and violas. And the love of 
flowers has this advantage over the love of the arts, 
that it leads to no quarrels of taste. The older and 
the younger generations differ on many matters, 
but not on the beauty of sweet peas. In regard 
only to a few flowers is there any. hot division of 
opinion. One man may love, another hate, the 
yellow calceolaria. There are some to whom the 
cactus, loathed by many, is the flower of flowers. 
I myself have no great liking for the red-hot poker, 
or, if you prefer the botanical name, Kmiphofia 
aloides; and I once met a man who spoke 
venomously of hollyhocks, which his wife loved. 
Still, the garden of to-day is changed curiously 
little from the garden of fifty years ago. The 
snowdrop and the crocus still open the year, and 
though there are new varieties of flowers, there 
are still the same flowers. 

When, I wonder, did this love of garden flowers 
begin ? So far as an ignoramus can discern, there 
are few signs of it in the Old Testament. The 
garden of Eden was a floweriess world. We are 
told that God said: ‘“‘ Let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree 
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yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself upon the earth,” but there is no mention 
of blooms such as we see in Sutton or Epsom 
gardens to-day. If it is true that it was with an 
apple that Eve tempted Adam, there must at one 
time of the year have been apple blossom ; but 
scholars nowadays tell us that the forbidden fruit 
that led to the disobedience of our first parents 
was the tomato, and there are few duller flowers 
than the blossom of the tomato—the love-apple, 
as it is still said to be called among the heathen. 
There are no signs that the Israelites appreciated 
flowers till we come to the Psalms and the Song 
of Solomon. And even the Psalms dwell less on 
the loveliness of the flowers than on their moment- 
ary life, which has been the theme of the poets 
for centuries. ‘‘As for man, his days are as 
grass ; as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and 
the place thereof shall know it no more.” Yet 
that, to many of us, when we were children listen- 
ing to the Bible being read, was one of the first 
intimations, not only of the impermanence, but 
of the exquisiteness of life. ‘‘ As a flower of the 
field, so he flourisheth.”” When we heard the 
sentence read or sung at the funerals of our elders 
we knew that we, too, were part of a procession in 
which Spring would pass on into dying Autumn 
for ever and ever. The mood may not have lasted 
much after the funeral feast, but until then we were 
all in our imagination tragically short-lived flowers 
of the field. 

How charming a break the Song of Solomon 
made in our services! Presbyterianism is sup- 
posed to be an austere creed, but what child, 
sitting in a Presbyterian church, ever missed the 
vision of a world in which his native place became 
a Paradise as he listened to the sentences : “‘ I am 
the rose of Sharon, the lily of the valleys. As the 
lily among thorns, so is my love among the 
daughters.”” To many people nowadays the 
words may seem as nonsensical as Swinburne’s, 
but I confess that to me they transformed the 
earth like Forbes Robertson’s enunciation of the 
great speeches of Hamlet. “ The flowers appear 
on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land.” That still seems to me to be a good 
sentence. So was it when my life began, so is it 
now I am a man, and that is all there is to be said 
about it. 

The New Testament, too, brought the same 
entrancing light into the old church, built in 
imitation of a Greek temple, with the sunshine 
reaching us through modern | stained-glass win- 
dows containing images of Calvin and John Knox. 
Or was one of them Henry Cooke? ‘*‘ Consider 
the lilies of the field; they toil not, neither do 
they spin; and yet I say unto you that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” Is there a_ lJovelier 
sentence in literature? Joseph Chamberlain in 
his Radical days rather vulgarised it by the 
suggestion that “They toil not, neither do 
they spin ”’ was a description not only of the lilies 
but of the idle rich. But we did not read 
politics into the sentence then, and we do not 
read politics into it now. The words stil! awake 
the imagination to the spectacle of an efflorescent 
springtime earth. 

Even so, one never gets the impression that the 
Christian worid was a garden as the pagan world 
of the Greeks was. I am not a scholar, but ever 
since I was at school, I have thought of the Greek 
world as a place luxuriant with hyacinths, irises, 
violets and mallows. And when I dipped into 
the Loeb translation of the Deipnosophists the 
other day, I found my memories confirmed. 
Page after page is filled with descriptions of 
flowers proper to be worn in wreaths at banqucts 
—*‘‘ the crocus closing in the Spring-time, henna, 
too, and bergamot-mint with pungent smell, and 
all the beauties which a meadow wears without 
cultivation in hollow watered places, ox-eye and 
fragrant pink, chrysanthemums and hyacinth 
withal, and dark violets close to the ground, 
which Persephone loathed amongst flowers.” 
What a strange light this throws on the tastes of 
Persephone! How different from Perdita’s ! 
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The Greeks, however, unlike the English, seem 
never to have loved beauty for beauty’s sake. 
They thought that it should be associated with 
the true or the or even the useful. We can 
observe how utilitarian was their love of flowers 
as we read the advice of one of their physicians 
as to the flowers of which wreaths could be com- 
posed at banquets. This physician, Andreas, 
urged his fellow-citizens to remember that one 
of the original purposes of wearing wreaths was 
“to aid them against the disadvantages of drunken- 
ness”’?; and he went on: “And so a myrtle 
wreath which is astringent can dispel the fumes of 
wine ; or again a wreath of roses, which has a 
sedative power against headache, and is to a 
certain extent cooling . But a wreath of 
gillyflowers, which excite the nerves of the head, 
or one of marjoram, in fact all those that are 
capable of stupefying, or otherwise oppressing 
the head, must be avoided.” 

It is impossible to imagine such sentences 
being written in modern England. There was a 
famous Victorian song called “She Wore a 
Wreath of Roses,” and it would certainly never 
have won its place in the concert hall and the 
drawing-room if the “ she ” to whom it referred 
liad been a lady who wore her wreath as a pre- 
ventive of a drunken headache or because roses 
are “to a certain extent cooling.” I have a 
number of friends who wear roses in their button- 
holes, but I have never suspected them of doing so 
in the hope of mitigating the effects of a carousal. 

I am sorry to see that the Americans are just 
now imitating the Greeks rather than the English 
in their ‘attitude to flowers. I read the other day 
a paragraph in a newspaper which had the head- 
ing “‘ Be beautiful, and so help to beat Hitler,” 
and learned that a New York flower-shop has a 
sign in its window: “ Morale brings victory— 
flowers build morale.” Such considerations seem 
to me to be totally irrelevant. This wearing of 
posies in order to beat Hitler or strengthen one’s 
morale may be in the Greek tradition, but modern 
man should have got beyond this and have 
learned to enjoy flowers merely for their colours, 
their perfumes and their names. The poets at 
their greatest have never asked of a flower more 
than it should be beautiful, and neither does the 
little man with a garden in Tooting Bec. Flowers 
are as useless as the moon and as all the stars 
except one, and their uselessness is one of the 
elements of their glory. 7%. 


FAME AND PROMISE 


The summer exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
continues to serve its admirable purpose, which is, I 
take it, to give young and even quite unknown artists 
a chance of measuring themselves and being measured 
by high standards. For promising students and 
rising painters it is a test and a stimulant ; for judicious 
collectors a hunting ground. This year standards of 
painting are set by Bonnard, Sickert, Guillaumin, 
Ivon Hitchens, Duncan Grant and Gore, and of 
drawing by Guys, Matisse, Anquetin and Alfred 
Stevens. About these paragons I do not propose to 
say a word ; unless it be that once again we are made 
to feel of how much we were deprived by Gore’s 
untimely death, and that Sickert’s minute Plage will 
be a prize for some knowing amateur. Also it may be 
proper to mention a minor, a minim, master who, 
although by no means qualified to set an example, 
happens here to be represented by an uncommonly 
lucky achievement, by something more coherent and 
less ostentatiously weak than anything I have seen for 
some time by Conder. 

Of the works of promise the first to catch my eye 
were two remarkable pastels by Kenneth Martin. 


These, I think, are to be preferred to his oil-painting 
(No. 83), a nice picture which might have been pushed 
further: odd though it may sound, the pastels are 
tougher, firmer. In the front room, where the draw- 


ings are hung, I found good things by Kenneth Rown- 
tree and Michael Rothenstein. Of the new-comers 
Ruskin Spear has been tried pretty high, seeing that 
his little Nude is put next a Bonnard. It comes well 
out of the ordeal. The head, to be sure, seems to 


have been painted in a spirit different from that in 
which the rest of the figure was conceived—possibly 


if 
| 


ance as the manifestation of a new talent. 
Stull Life is a bit of pleasure awaiting anyone who 
happens to be passing this way: but Pasmore, I 
suppose, is now of the famous. It would be a pity 
if John Armstrong’s literary preoccupations, with 
which he so provocatively dresses his shop window, 
were to blind visitors to the exquisite quality of paint 
concealed in such a picture as The Swarm. 

Space remains only to mention several artists whose 
work merits critical attention. Dorothy Annan—a 
new name to me—reveals a delicate, feminine gift. 
The art of William Scott is tolerably well known in 
Paris and deserves to be better known in London. 
If Anthony Kerr is, as I hope, still young, certainly 
he is a painter of promise. Benita Armstrong, a pupil 
of that graceful sculptor Ehrlich (himself represented 
by two Heads) shows sensibility and, for a student, 
surprising control of her medium. In both his 
pictures Morland Lewis does himself justice: one 
could wish he received more. Carel Weight is amusing. 

CLIVE BELL 


THE PROMS. 


Now that the Proms. are in full swing one feels more 
acutely than ever the tragic absence of the Queen’s 
Hall. Gift-horses must not be looked in the mouth— 
especially in war-time ; but it were an impertinence to 
criticise solo performances—and even -more, new 
works—when all that one hears is a mere simulacrum 
of what is taking place over there, in the far distance 
of the platform. 

A glance at the schedule reveals a divided aim: to 
be popular, and to cover the ground adequately. The 
result is not really very satisfactory: there is not 
nearly enough Mozart or Haydn ; there is too much 
Beethoven, several of whose works are repeated; a 
composer like Sir Arnold Bax is very poorly repre- 
sented ; and, to make matters worse, far too little 
of the programmes is being broadcast. 

But when that is said, the programmes have so far 
not been dull, and the level of performance has been 
high: Clifford Curzon has given first-class renderings 
of Tchaikovsky’s First and Brahms’s Second Con- 
certos—the second one of the best interpretations I 
have heard : his playing was on the scale of the music 
and—unlike Horowitz—he did not make the work 
sound as if it were by Litolff. Again, Moura Lym- 
pany’s performance of Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto 
showed (as far as I could hear) that this young pianist 
can now achieve something more than mere brilliance. 

Of the new works I have only heard E. J. Moeran’s 
Violin Concerto. I will not say this disappointed 
me, for I was not expecting very much. The work 
certainly seemed very long and rambling; but the 
last movement had a lyrical warmth. Perhaps future 
performances will reveal more. 

It was a specially moving experience to hear the 
London Symphony of Vaughan-Williams again in 
present circumstances. This magnificently poetic 
evocation of a great city, with its elegy for the fallen 
in the last war, reminded one of the indestructible 
essence of London that no bomb can touch. The 
misty blue of November in a Bloomsbury square (the 
jingle of the hansom seems right, even now), the 
Whistler nocturne of the Scherzo, the melancholy 
grandeur of the epilogue: after twenty years the 
impression is stronger and more beautiful than ever, 
and convinces one that here is one of the few great 
symphonies we have to our credit. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


THE MOVIES 


“ Uncensored,” at the Leicester Square. 
“ Always in My Heart,” at Warner’s. 

Our array of war films grows steadily more im- 
pressive, and we owe a special gratitude to the directors 
who choose for their theme the life in occupied 
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before and after invasion, is the scene of Mr. Anthony 
Asquith’s Uncensored ; the Nazis roll forward, flame. 


takes the form of an underground newspaper, La Libr; 
Belgique, a revival from the occupation of 1914-18. 
Among those who help to produce it are a priest, 
an avowedly Quisling editor, and a music-hall singer, 
The music-hall, of which we see a good deal, provides 
ironic touches. The flamboyant interior, the drama 
behind the scenes, the drearily jaunty songs and pop- 
ping corks ee ee ee ae 
of tout Bruxelles, have been admirably realised. The 
plump wife of a Nazi general flutters foolishly under 
the gaze of the star singer (it is he who is busy all day 
with La Libre Belgique), a waiter before pouring 
champagne for one of the conquerors spits surrep- 
titiously in the glass—in such details Mr. Asquith 
shows himself, as we might expect, sensitively alen, 
and there is always something in his photography to 
hold the eye. Yet despite good acting (Eric Portman 
and Peter Glenville particularly deserve mention), 
a dramatic story and a theme certain to rouse 
sympathy and admiration, Uncensored just falls shor 


’ of excellence. For, among war films, it certainly did 


not move me as did Next of Kin or One of Our Aircraft 
is Missing, and in the realm of pure excitement 
Maltese Falcon grips harder. Why, I wonder? 
Partly, perhaps, because Mr. Asquith has taken the 
characters of his well-made story a little too coolly, 
so that at no moment is our feeling very deeply in- 
volved with them ; partly also, I think, because there is 
a saturation point in such films when their news-value 
(if one may call it that) falls dangerously low. There 
can be no doubt that Uncensored is a more finished 
piece of work than the same director’s Freedom Radio, 
yet the earlier film made—upon me at any rate—a 
deeper impression. 

Always in my Heart is a “ musical ” with a new star, 
Gloria Warren. She is a pretty girl of the Deanna 
breed, with a pretty voice, and carols on a bicycle 
with a puppy in front. Daddy conducts the orchestra 
in jail. ‘“* Mudge” doesn’t do anything except listen, 
but from time to time a rabble of fishermen come 
up from the sea playing mouth-organs. So groggy, is 
fact, is the whole cast with sweet mewsic that Daddy 
returning home after his twelve years’ stretch, wel- 
comes a six-year-old among his children without 
flicking an eyelid. That seems to me the only 
flaw in an otherwise blamelessly moronic tale. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Correspondence 
VANSITTARTISM 


Sir,—The open letter to Lord Vansittart was up to 
the very best standards of the NEw STATESMAN. I do 
wish, however, that you had stated even more bluntly 
that those whom the spirit moves to “ explain” 
Germany and the German enigma for the benefit of 
English readers would be well-advised to acquire 
some knowledge—however slight—about the course 
of German history. This war has produced the usual 
spate of books and pamphlets about the enemy. 
A hasty judgment might condemn these as writtes 
with the specific purpose of obfuscating the issue. 
There are, of course, noteworthy exceptions, but the 
general practice of founding a philosophy of history 
upon the basis of three known facts—the quotation 
from Tacitus, the seizure of Silesia by Frederick th: 
Great, and the proven ruthlessness of Bismarck—: 
becoming a little tedious. The original efforts may 
at first have aroused the admiration that is always felt 
for a plucky attempt, but the black record of consistent 
failure evokes the query whether all this is the product 
of courage or mere recklessness. The obvious parallel 
between the three facts and Lord Gort’s twenty-three 
tanks needs no elaboration. 

It is not unusual for a nation, after having achieved 
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unity, to attack its next-door neighbour. Our own 
Hundred Years’ War against France, and then, when 


results of the Thirty Years’ War; and the disastrous 
eighteenth-century “ reception ” of French culture by 
a country which was not ready for it. 

FRANK LEWIS 


ANTI-SEMITISM AND THE 
BLACK MARKET 
Sir,—Professor Levy notes the impression widely 


perhaps because of their stunt value. While all 
responsible Jews deplore the participation by members 
of their community in the traffic, and are doing every- 
thing possible to bring home to the offenders the 
enormity of their unsocial acts, they are concerned at 
this exaggerated notice given in the Press to the cases 
in which Jews are implicated. It is not due generally 
to deliberate anti-semitism on the part of editors, but 
to the fact that the public are more attracted by cases 
in which persons with foreign names are concerned. 
They find—irrationally—a vent for their resentment 
and for their desire to hit out at someone. 

It has not been possible to obtain figures of the total 
number of offenders prosecuted over any given 
period. But some facts and figures about prosecutions 
having special importance which were recently com- 
municated by the Ministry of Food to a Jewish Council 
that has been formed to combat the evil, indicate that 
the selection of cases reported by the national news- 
papers gives a distorted view of the Jewish part. For 
the five weeks ending May 23 there were 50 such cases, 
in three of which Jews were wholly or partly concerned. 
While the trade paper The Grocer reported about the 
same period 48 cases, in three of which Jewish firms 
were concerned, those three were reported in the 
national Press, and very few of the remaining 45 were 
reported. Thus the idea is given that a large part of 
the prosecutions are brought against Jewish firms. 
It is because public feeling is naturally incensed against 
Black Market profiteers that the excessive attention 
to the part which Jews have in the traffic is mischievous 
arid dangerous. It is calculated to arouse that anti- 
semitism which has been one of the foulest and most 
insidious weapons of the Nazis. 

Another of your correspondents has suggested that 
anti-semitism should be made the subject of dis- 
passionate research. No question of our time has 
been the subject of so much inquiry, passionate or 
dispassionate. But the causes are not obscure, though 
they are diverse: religious, economic, social and 
atheistic. The remedies for the evil are less obvious. 
But the transformation of the half million Jews in 
Palestine within one generation into an upstanding 
people with a normal economic distribution, and the 
elimination of anti-semitism within one generation in 
Soviet Russia, give hope for the future. 

Hollycot, NorMAN BENTWICH 

Vale of Health, 
Hampstead. 


THE SECOND FRONT 


Sir,—The question of a secnd front turns not on 
whether it is urgently necessary to help Russia to the 
limit of our capacity, regardless of cost, about which 
there need be no dispute, but whether any attempt 


which we are able to make to land on the Continent 
at the present time would force the Germans to 
withdraw either planes or tanks or troops from the 
Eastern front to the profit of Russia. 

A war strategy group, of which I am a member, 
has recently studied this problem, and on the informa- 
tion available, and the conclusion reached was that 
in existing conditions, which include absence of 
mastery (not merely superiority) in the air and of a 
port, the operation could only end in rapid and com- 
plete failure—without aiding Russia in the least. 

Army and Navy Club, Ciive GARSIA 

Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


SOCIALIST APPEAL 


Smr,—I do not think the remarks made by “ Critic ”’ 
in last week’s issue of your paper can be permitted to 
go unanswered by anyone who has read even a single 
copy of the “ Socialist Appeal,”’ for the flagrant mis- 
representation of your contributor are of too serious a 
character to ignore. 

“ Critic’ does not say so directly, but undoubtedly 
means to imply that the men quoted by Mr. Joseph 
Hall, President of the Yorkshire Miners’ Association 
as being paid £10 per week for distributing subversive 
literature in the minefields are not only agents of the 

“ Socialist Appeal,’”’ but are also in the pay of Hitler. 
The inference is unmistakeable ; “‘ Critic ” would like 
to see the paper suppressed on these grounds, and he 
may not be long disappointed in this, for right now a 
vicious campaign is being worked up by the gutter 
Press to achieve this object. 

Permit me to point out firstly, that no one with any 
acquaintance of the history of the Socialist Appeal 
can believe for a moment that the paper has ever 
possessed sufficient funds to pay its distributors even 
ten shillings a week. Indeed, the Daily Express 
reports that the Editor of the Appeal receives as his 
wage the princely sum of £1 weekly (15/7/42.) If 
Mr. Joseph Hall could be persuaded to produce one 
—just one—of these highly paid agitators the general 
public would be greatly enlightened, Mr. Hall would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that his future 
statements would be believed, and “ Critic’? would, 
for once, have got his facts right. 

As the Appeal is the organ of the Trotskyists, it 
is scarcely surprising that Leon Trotsky’s portrait 
should appear in its columns. The horror with which 
“ Critic” records this very obvious fact is laughable— 
and significantly indicative of his own political orienta- 
tion. As for his statement that the paper is opposed to 
increased production because it is opposed to Joint 
Production Committees, mere perusal of any issue 
will suffice to show that it is precisely because of its 
demand for increased production that the Appeal is 
opposed to these Committees and their snare of class- 
collaboration, counterposing to them the slogan of 
direct workers’ control of production, deeming 
maximum production under the auspices of the 
capitalists to be an impossibility. 

The charge that the paper makes repeated attacks 
on the Soviet Union is palpably dishonest, and I defy 
“ Critic’’ to produce a single quotation which can 
be fairly construed to mean this. On the contrary, 
the Socialist Appeal emulates the Fourth International 
and Leon Trotsky himself, in proclaiming the defence 
of the Soviet Union to be among its chiefest aims, and 
no amount of distortion can cancel out the long list 
of pamphlets and statements made by the movement 
in which the defence of the U.S.S.R. is made the main 
theme. The attitude of the paper to the Soviet Union 
is identical with its attitude to the Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association ; that is to say while it attacks the leader- 
ship for its disastrous policies it nevertheless defends 
to the uttermost the organisation itself as a genuine 
workers’ trade union. In the same way, while attack- 
ing Stalin and the enormous bureaucracy which has 
led the working class to defeat after defeat it defends 
the Soviet Union as a workers’ State. That should 
have been obvious to anybody who read the paper 
with the intention of finding out its policy. 

In conclusion may I say that there is just one point 
on which “ Critic’ and myself agree. Like him I can 
see no reason for the Daily Worker to be suppressed, 
and if he cares to read the files of the Socialist Appeal 
he will see that that paper, too, stands for the removal 
of the ban. W. CHALK 

60 Merevale Avenue, Hinckley, Leics. 


Sr 
DE LA MARE 


Sir,—Mr. Spender has authority both as a poet 
and a critic; what he says, therefore, about a poet 
who does not belong to the group of which he 
himself is one of the acknowledged leaders, has more 
than a momentary interest. 

So far as I understand him, Mr. Spender’s general 
conclusion is that de la Mare is a good poet whom we 
should nevertheless not take too seriously: he is 
“simply one of the most individual writers of our 
age’: just that> This, I think, is what Mr. Spender 
discovers when he has steered between the regrettable 
extremes which he has found in the critical estimates 
of others: indiscriminate gush and contemptuous 
dismissal. 

In the course of his review Mr. Spender writes : 
“His (de la Mare’s) writing goes direct to the time- 
less subjects of poetry—death, dream, ‘ the mystery 
at the heart of things’ ”’; then, a little farther on: 
“In closing the doors of his consciousness to the 
phenomena and even the feelings which one thinks 
of as peculiarly modern, Walter de la Mare has one 
great advantage : he evades the problem of having to 
cope with the fashionable, the ephemeral, that which 
seems important to us and may not to other genera- 
tions. But he runs another kind of risk: that of 
missing life altogether in the course of missing it as it 
is actually lived by his contemporaries.”’ 

What sort of sense is this? If a poet goes straight 
to the mystery at the heart of things, he cannot run 
the risk of “ missing life altogether.”” If the mystery 
at the heart of things means anything at all, it means 
the ultimate truth of life so far as we can grasp it; 
and to go straight to that is hardly to miss life alto- 
gether. On the contrary, it is to do what only the 
greatest have done. Why, moreover, should it be an 
“ advantage ”’ to evade the problem of having to cope 
with the fashionable and ephemeral? It is difficult 
to admit that it was just good luck for de la Mare ro 
avoid what is not permanently interesting. 

Again, Mr. Spender finds in de la Mare’s best 
poetry “a quality which is only to be found in the 
purest lyrics”’; and he gives as instances of that 
lyricism the songs of Shakespeare and Blake. That 
is high praise for a poet who is “ simply one of the 
most individual writers of our age.’’ In a later para- 
graph, however, he confounds that praise by attempt- 
ing to relate de la Mare’s poetic world with the poetic 
world of Gautier. De la Mare, in fact, goes straight 
to the mystery at the heart of things, writes lyrics 
comparable to those of Shakespeare and Blake—and 
has a certain affinity with Gautier. That is surely odd. 
Further, in describing the lyric quality of Shakes- 
peare, Blake and de la Mare, Mr. Spender says that 
it is that of “ creating a poem in the limpid sounds and 
translucent imagery of words, which we do not take 
to refer beyond the words to the reality from which the 
words draw their meanings.’ But don’t we? 
Frankly, I do not understand the theory of language 
implied in this sentence; and an image, especially 
if it is a translucent image, must surely be the image of 
something. AUBREY DE SELINCOURT 


SALVAGE 


Sir,—Whilst the clamour for salvage continues, I 
would suggest that all iron advertisements throughout 
the length and breadth of these isles should be removed 
and handed over for scrap. They are, anyhow, an 
acute eyesore, and would not be missed ; their useful- 
ness is gone, as most of the articles they extol so 
enthusiastically can now no longer be procured. 

DoROTHY ALLHUSEN 


“PENNY WISE” 

S1r,—The letter, signed Country Doctor, under the 
above heading, distressed me greatly. Has your 
correspondent never heard of our organisation, which 
exists to help cases such as he mentions, and has 


branches all over England, the Soldiers, Sailors 
and Airmen’s Families Association? If he, or his 


patient, will go to the local H.Q. she will be given 
advice, and, if needed, immediate financial aid. 
I always feel that we should advertise more, and here 
is a case which proves my contention. Any wife, 
widow, or dependent of a member of the Forces is 
our special care, and we can do so much to help. 
ELIZABETH CHETWODE 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Our eyes, however, still gazed at the shore: 
Happy isle (said I to the Marquis) all too happy 
inhabitarits, if they are aware of the advantag 
they enjoy from their climate and their ‘situation ! 
What do they lack of all that goes to make the 
pleasures and conveniences of life? Let us first 
consider the natural conditions: the heat of their 
summers is not excessive, nor the cold of their 
winters too severe . . . To their own they add the 
rarest and most precious products of all the countries 
in the world . . . which are then distributed pro- 
portionately through all parts of the island, without 
regard to power, authority or birth. 


Wruere was this earthly paradise, this land 
flowing with milk, honey and equanimity? It 
was the England of about the year 1730. The 
departing traveller was the Abbé Prévost. Last 
week, when I had finished reading Manon 
Lescaut, I came upon the foregoing in a volume 
of The Man of Quality (Routledge : The Broad- 
way Library), the long serial novel of which 
Manon Lescaut is an off-shoot; and dipping 
into the introduction by Miss M. E. I. Robertson, 
I read the startling news that the plump, Cupid- 
like Benedictine with the innocent eyes and the 
private life far from innocent, had revolutionised 
Anglo-French relations. How often they have 
needed a revolution! A popular novelist, the 
Abbé Prévost was the first to convey to the large 
public which did not read Voltaire and Montes- 
quieu, that our Black Record on the Continent 
was undeserved. The Jacobites—the Quislings 
of the period—had poisoned public opinion about 
us on the Continent; we were thought of as 
turbulent, inhibited and bloody-minded material- 
ists who assassinated Kings, tortured the Catholic 
martyrs, and, under Cromwell, had lent ourselves 
to a cruel and disgraceful revolution. One 
Frenchman who visited England in 1643-5, 
wanted “to see the whole rabble drowned in 
pairs’’; ten years later, to another traveller, 
we were “‘ an abominable island, a hell of demons 
and parricides,”” and in comparison with the Scots 
of the “auld alliance” we were “a proud and 
seditious race, of evil conscience and faithless 
to our word,” “a nation of hangmen.” In time, 
an exchange of refugees had elevated these com- 
pliments. Our exiled Cavaliers helped us in 
France, and the large number of the French 
Protestant exiles in England formed a very 
different opinion of us—a higher opinion of us, 
very often, than of other French Protestant 
exiles. And when the tolerance of the eighteenth 
century set in after the wars of religion, the 
possibility of civilised intercourse between nations 
became real at last. To serious Frenchmen who 
travelled to England very much as English in- 
tellectuals have gone to Russia in the last 20 years, 
England was a mysterious, constitutional paradise. 
It was a sociological Eden where parliamentary 
government bloomed nobly beside habeas corpus, 
and limited monarchy cast its grateful shade upon 
the happy heads of represented taxpayers. 
Brutes though we were, with our prize-fighting, 
the coarseness of manners, the bear garden of the 
Stock Exchange and the fevered muscling-in 
of our tradesmen, we had apparently solved the 
political problem, like sensible, enlightened, level- 
headed men. So England seemed to many serious 
Frenchmen; it seemed even better to the Abbé 
Prévost, who was not serious at all. 

To this fugitive priest who had broken his vows 
and who was already a romancer’ as prolific 
as Dumas or Hollywood, England was a dream 
island and not a unique social experiment. He 
gazed at the austerely planned City which had 
risen after the Fire, he considered the greatness 
of the South Sea Company, he looked at the 
*“conveniency ” and common sense which the 
eighteenth century had made into its ideals ; he 
saw even the corruption and licentiousness which 
were the price we paid for our practical complais- 
ance. But instead of all these things, he saw an 
alternative island: a place of beautiful women, 
devouring passions, stormy crimes and over- 
whelming despairs. Years before their time, he 
saw the moaning of Clarissa, the horrifying 


romances of Mrs. Radcliffe ; he saw, not the hard 
head, but the broken heart. He enchanted the 
French public with an England that never was ; 
a place of heaving bosoms, pistol shots, disguises, 
ghtful family histories, awful guilts, sinister 
masquerades. In a similar way, if we look at our 
own time, Hollywood has put over a fabulous 
picture of America. It is not a real America, yet 
the fiction has been one of the most important 
factors in popular culture during the last forty 
years ; and the historian of a hundred years hence 
could not afford to overlook its enormous effect 
upon the public imagination. So Rousseau wept 
over Cleveland and Prévost’s translation or 
transmogrification of Clarissa. They were not 
reading about England, but were imbibing a 
native wine which had been sent on a journey. 

I suppose no one nowadays could read a book 
like Cleveland, and I cannot be enthusiastic 
about the English volume of The Man of Quality. 
The Hollywood of two centuries ago is unbear- 
able. But I have been amused by a patient and 
sardonic book by Claire Eliane Engel, published 
in Paris in the first year of the war by the Editions 
“Je Sers”’ and called Figures et Aventures du 
XVIIle siécle, which sets out to show that if you 
push back the beginnings of the Romantic move- 
ment to 1730, you will find that its inspiration 
came from France and not England; in other 
words from Prévost’s plagiarisms, burglaries and 
sublime misrepresentations. Here the author is 
very amusing. We must all be amazed at the 
amount of work Prévost turned out in his life- 
time ; he boasted that he wrote eight hours a day, 
between emotional crises ; there are 200 volumes. 
Mile. Engel gives us the answer. The Abbé, 
who somehow managed the rather remarkable 
juggling feat of being a Jesuit, a Benedictine, a 
man of the world, an interminable’ conversa- 
tionalist, a one-man Ministry of Information, and 
a very active lover of women, a man whose 
sorrows, so he said, were written on his ravaged 
face—though here his portraits belie him— 
solved the problem of being a successful author 
with equal discretion. He simply took the 
themes, the plots and many of the characters of 
English novels and planted them shamelessly 
in his own compendium. Whole chunks of 
Robinson Crusoe went into Cleveland ; and “ with 
advantages.” Landing on a desert island the 
sailors discover not one footprint, but a mob of 
footprints in the sand. Moll Flanders, Pamela, 
Cook’s voyages—anything that came to hand was 
seized and passed through the light of the Abbé’s 
exorbitant fancy. In his self-chosen task of 
spreading the fame of England, Prévost chose the 
method of spreading it very thick. 

The strange thing is that his admiration of 
English things, his thorough knowledge of the 
English language, his unusual travels in England 
and his love of mixing with the people, should 
have given him little desire to report what he 
saw. He had his review, Le Pour et le Contre, 
imitated and often cribbed from The Spectator. 
Here and there we read something at first hand— 
the description of the prize fight in The Man of 
Quality, the account of a lunch with a Protestant 
bishop, the Bishop of Chichester and family. 
But we learn, by a glance at Miss Robertson’s 
introduction, that he was merely doing the con- 
ventional thing: all travgjlers wrote (as Prévost 
did) of the bloody prize fights, the number of 
steps to the top of the Monument, the “‘ forest of 
masts” on the Thames. It also turns out that 
Prévost’s particular bishop was not a bishop at 
the time! The Abbé’s inaccurate habits, and 
especially his preoccupation with the English 
past, indicate a peculiarity of his own character 
and one of the first snares of travel. We find in a 
country what we take there. We are enormously 
prejudiced and deluded by what we know of the 
past. There are Americans who insist on thinking 
London Dickensian. There are (or were) 
Frenchmen who persisted in thinking of Spain 
in terms of Carmen. In literature this is notori- 
ous: Lawrence’s Mexicans, Chateaubriand’s 
Indians, Borrow’s Spaniards, are examples of 
delusions which have, so to say, made good. And 
who will say that these delusions are entirely 
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without their germ of truth? Borrow’s rabif 
Bible Protestantism comes nearer to the fanaticy 
individualism of the Spaniards than man 
another book of dull, undeluded survey. 


Can we find such an unconscious sympathy oi 


hidden affinity in Prévost ? They must, I think, 
have existed. The traveller, however humbk, 
who adopts a country for a time and makes i 
serve his needs goes there as a conqueror. Hi 
sensibility enslaves what he sees. He takes wha 
suits him ; that is to say he takes things which ar 
near enough to things in himself to be bent tp 
his will. For Prévost, with his dubious histor 
aS a priest, one of the great attractions tha 
England offered was ease of conscience. He wa 
impressed, he was released by the English com. 
promise. But that compromise was achieved only 
by strong repressions ; and the rise of the dark, 
turbulent, haunted spirit of Methodism in th 
Age of Reason is an indication of what lay under. 
neath the convenient English calm. A not dis. 
similar unrest was, it is evident, in the heart of 
Prévost. He did not notice the rise of Methodism; 
but he did not need to do so. He brought that 
unrest with him from France. Perhaps his 
fabulous, tortured, morbid, overheated picture 
of English life were not so far wrong: they 
represent an English potential to which his 
imagination was instantly sensitive. Inaccurate 
or deluded travellers—to go back to Borrow again 
—are often intuitive in their illusions. 

But we were chiefly in Prévost’s debt for : 
simple and comprehensive compliment: he 
declared that we were civilised. It is a consider- 
able event, after generations of war, when one 
nation begins to call another civilised. There is 
something to be said for international idealisation. 
The illusions of Prévost are a private matter: 
they are the product of a sunny amoral nature and 
—as we see in his single good book, Manon 
Lescaut—they are his credential for the under- 
standing of a universal human tragedy : the dis- 
aster, the tragedy which the living and losing of 
an illusion means. The Abbé’s life was often 
painful and squalid. It was fortunate that he had 
the gift of enlarging his feelings to an ideal dimen- 
sion and wafting himself along in a dream. His 
dream must have been half his nature, for nearly 
all accounts of him are pleasing ones. They stress 
the innocence, the simplicity, of this helpless 
libertine and natural plagiarist. Plump as a sugar 
plum, beaming, shy, he gazes like a baby en- 
tranced by the world. An experienced baby, 
of course, but even when, driven by his insatiable 
mistress, he forged a promissory note in the hand 
of his benefactor for the sum of £50, and was up 
for trial at the Guildhall, no one seems to have 
blamed him. His victim did not prosecute. The 
records read “Prisoner discharged.”” He was 
brought to justice in a Chair (the papers wrote) 
and left prison in a Coach. Money, the sense of 
copyright—they meant nothing to him. And one 
sees the whole character of this affecting and 
original propagandist in that account of his old 
age where his mistress keeps his clothes locked up, 
so that he will not drift away from the illusions 
that are paying the rent and pursue others, 
feminine to the end, which will call in the bailiff. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


INTERIM EPITAPH 


Bowen’s Court. By ELIZABETH BowEN. Long- 
man’s. 16s. 

For the last twenty-five years the English rural 
landlord has had, consistently, the worst of his 
bargain: he has been the whipping boy of fat 
less defensible types of person. After several 
centuries of supremacy this may seem fair; it 
is certainly the case. Social and political writers 
of this inter-war period have allowed little or no 
distinction between the rural landlords and the 
class that grew to such absurd proportions in 
those muddled years : people who, having made 
anything between £2,000 and £15,000 a year out 
of various kinds of financial juggling, settled down 
in villas with an acre or less of garden, undertook 
no responsibilities to the neighbourhood (which 
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; often a mere dormitory to them), and spent 
,eir money on and week-ends 
t Le Touquet ; while the local grandee, strug- 


ing to act fairly by a property of several thousand 
and a mass of tenants, was forced to spend 
rapital by a government that wanted to eat its 
rake and have it. 

The war has to some extent destroyed this 
nomaly ; but the disastrous foreign policy that 
d to the war was to a large extent the result of 
home policy that insulted and injured the land- 
pwner without depriving him of power ; and this, 
; Miss Bowen points out at the end of a book that 
s interesting, beautiful and important, was a very 
dangerous thing to do. “‘ We have everything to 
tread from the dispossessed.” They turn easily 
into fascists. 

The Ireland of this book reveals a rather differ- 
nt state of affairs. 


The Irish and the English _— are very differ- 
ently placed: the first is im the second 
indigenous. The English squire considées God gave 
him a function, the Irish considers himself his own 
end, put where he is by some sport of the Divine 
will—in fact, an aristocrat. The English squire 
can, or could till quite lately, combine with the 
parson in dragooning the lower classes into healthy 
activities ; exceedingly conscientious, he feels he 
is where he is to teach the get what is what... . 
The Irish landowner, partly from 
from an indifferent delicacy, does not interfere in 
the lives of the people round. . . . On the whole, 
I think it is English rather than Irish country life 
that is singular and phenomenal. Irish country 
life, in Henry III’s day and to an extent now, is 
more on the general pattern of that in France, 
Italy, Poland and pre-revolution Russia—the out- 
standing difference is the religious split, and also, 
the fact that the Ascendency classes came, in the 
first place, from a different land. 


Miss Bowen’s family was originally Welsh ; 
iher ancestor, Henry Bowen, came to Ireland as a 
lieutenant-colonel in Cromwell’s army, acquired 
land in the north-east corner of County Cork, and 
moved his family there—for good, as it turned out. 
After that the Bowen fortunes follow a course 
instructively typical of the Anglo-Irish legend : 
internal wrangling, litigation (the Anglo-Irish were 
always as litigious as the French), accretion of 
money and land at a peak round about 1750, the 
building of a severely classical “seat,” the long 
luxuriant summer of the nineteenth century, 
tasselled and upholstered and populous with 
children, with picnics and family groups on the 
lawn, uncles and aunts, and long walks in the 


laziness but also ~ 


river ; then the first chill wind of discontent, the 
crack in the solid edifice, the appearance of 
Wanderlust, the house half empty, the children 


On the whole the Bowens seem to have had 
average good luck. This is usually the result 
of high spirits and self-confidence, qualities 
eminently possessed by Miss Bowen’s favourite 
ancestor, Henry III (as she neatly calls him), who 
built Bowen’s Court and cut a dash at the neigh- 
bouring town of Mallow, the Irish Bath, then in its 
heyday. Miss Bowen makes out the best case she 
can for Mallow, but I can’t help feeling it must 
have been pretty “ Rowlandson,” and savagely 
provincial at that. Her portrait of Henry III is 
more convincing ; indeed, her handling of all the 
main characters in her story is masterly in its 
distinctness, its insight and its avoidance of the 
picturesque conjecture. Miss Bowen is also 
resolutely Irish in her sympathies, and therefore 
against the Union, which she regards as a disaster. 
Her intransigence on this subject is no doubt a 
reflection of the excellent relations between her 
family and the Irish peasantry, which is a striking 
feature of the book and accounts also for the fact 
that Bowen’s Court survived the troubles un- 
scathed. 

I can only say, we could not have been better 
treated if we had been popular—our hardnesses 
have been pardoned, our vagaries suffered, our dicta 
accepted with reservations so tactful that we are 
not aware of them and our characters thoroughly 
understood. . . . It is possible that the post-Union 
blight on their class—or, at least, the blight on its 
morale—brought out the best in the Bowen charac- 
ter. They do seem as a family to have got slightly 
better as the Anglo-Irish in general got slightly 
worse. From the pollarded tree they made a shoot 
of their own. It was largely moral—but they did 
keep their heads. .. . 

Such a family—swaggering in 1750, consoli- 
dating its position at the turn of the eighteenth 
century, stern—hard, even, on occasion—but 
rigidly just and responsible in the person of the 
author’s grandfather—such a family is one to be 
proud of, because it marches with all periods 
instead of sticking out at right angles to them, or 
running away into the sands of early extinction. 
Yet there comes a point, in the history of all such 
families, when the heir feels a loyalty stronger 
than that to his inheritance. It may be to another 
career, to an “ unsuitable” woman, or to some 
eccentric passion of the mind: the result is the 
same, the conflict—as Miss Bowen says, in her 
account of her father’s life—Shakespearean, and 


63 
elegiac thread enters the gay, crisp harmony of 
her narrative, for it is here that the story of 
Bowen’s Court assumes its autumn colours. 
Robert Cole Bowen, the tremendous Victorian 
patriarch, has the pathos of all strong characters, 
whose will expires with their deaths. His son, 
with his sensitive intelligence and his delicate 
health, was no match for his father; yet he was 
obstinately determined to escape the fate marked 
out for him—and did. But houses, as well as 
people, can sulk, and one finishes this remarkable 
book with the impression that not all his daughter’s 
passionate devotion to Bowen’s Court has quite 
sufficed to break the spell of Henry VI’s desertion. 

One can overdo the pathos apparent in the 
spectacle of this sensitive, brilliantly intelligent 
woman, the last of a once-teeming race, writing 
alone in that remote, half-empty house, while the 
leaves fall across the rain outside the tall windows. 
The picture is tempting, and Miss Bowen does 
a good deal towards evoking it. But the truth, 
one feels, lies elsewhere—in the fact that the house 
is still intensely there, that Miss Bowen has no 
feeble grasp on her property, and that her depend- 
ants are bound to her with a link that is the stronger 
for being far more human than that which binds, 
say, a factory worker to his employer, Our 
present social system may be in the act of passing, 
but the last of it to go will be the landed gentry. 
Why this is so Bowen’s Court sets out to show, 
and with success. 

The venture is attended by a great deal of 
beauty, as well as true seriousness. The latter 
point is important, for this kind of book is nearly 
always the rambling hotch-potch of an amateur, 
while Bowen’s Court is a real book. To criticise 
the author’s interpretation of Anglo-Irish history 
is outside my competence: no doubt it is some- 
times controversial, for objective truth is hard to 
come by in this instance ; but her presentation is 
certainly most thorough, sane and clear. 

The beauty is still more obvious—in the intro- 
ductory passages descriptive of the place itself, and 
in the long twilight at the end. Edwardian 
society had a brassy glitter on which the Anglo- 
Irish (whether in Ireland or England) turned their 
backs. Late Victorian manners, together with 
late Victorian taste in feeling and interior decora- 
tion, continued to characterise them down to the 
present war. So vulgarity, in whatever form, 
does not enter Miss Bowen’s picture ; more’s the 
pity, then, that she has seen fit to lace her admir- 
ably sober prose with so much modern slang, 
which strikes a jarring note. 
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“We welcome the contribution made to 
our faith by the poets who have given their 
work, and with a fine sense of fitness have 
chosen to remain anonymous. We are 
grateful for the refreshment of their memo- 
ries of happier days, and for their brave 
conviction that what was best in those days 
is to come again with a beauty refined by its 
passage through the fire. We applaud the 
vision that can still see that love, not hate, 
is the centre of creation.’’ Editorial in The 
Times Literary Supplement. 3s 6d net 
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ALTER EGO 


Preludes and Studies. By ALAN Dent. With a 
prefatory letter by Sir Max Beerbohm. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


The critic who pauses from his daily or weekly 
task and decides to “ collect ” himself deserves our 
sympathetic attention. The first condition of 
journalism—that it is fatal to look back—has been 
flouted. He has (let us assume) written well 
enough for his appearances to be worth noting ; 
we have enjoyed, and may even remember, 
pieces here and there we should like to read again. 
But where have the years led, how far does the 
little more that every good journalist puts into 
his articles justify reprinting ? Too-often what 
was fresh then may appear stale now—perhaps 
through no fault of the writer; or the impulse 
that made for readability may survive, but con- 
tinuity, a point of view, will be lacking. “ It’s 
all right but it doesn’t add up,” is what most of 


: us feel about our once happy Lundis and those of 


others. And the temptation to collect grows less 
as the material piles higher. Books we might have 
written lie there begun too soon, recklessly 
pillaged and thrown away, and there’s no going 
back to them. Only the old improvisations can 
be revived—if they’ll stand it. 

Preludes and Studies suffers to some extent 
from this compromise between journalism and 
literature, from the fact that what succeeds in 
one spoils for the other. But Mr. Dent has been 
a wary as well as a skilful journalist. Most of 
the obvious traps he avoids. He doesn’t, for 
example, set up as an oracle or a public enter- 
tainer. He suppresses the phoney personality, 
lurking behind more flamboyant pens, that 
threatens to turn the critic into a jack-in-the-box, 
with a breezy and predictable response on every 
subject. The ego-mongers (‘‘ Do these young poets 
realise that they are driving me to read Tenny- 
son ?”’ wrote one of them the other day) are 
Mr. Dent’s exact opposite. In other words, he 
has a subject-matter and respects it, whatever 
it may be, and that is refreshing. 

His book is divided into three sections: 
“ Persons,” “ Plays,” -and “ Places.” The first 
contains two admirable portraits, those of Paga- 
nini and Fuseli, both perfectly suited to Mr. Dent’s 
pen. They attract him by their mixture of talent 
and unearthliness, they’re queer fish, theatrical 
beings: possibly as the result of being so often 
in the theatre Mr. Dent has an eye rather for 
performances than for works of art. The 
strange performer especially stimulates him. 
Paganini, Fuseli, give music-hall turns of genius ; 


and just as our admiration goes out to a 
virtuoso who can play the double-bass while 
riding a bicycle, so we embrace in Fuseli the odd 
conjunction of traits—Swiss parentage, lectures 
at the Royal Academy, friendship with Blake, 
an eerie set of illustrations to Shakespeare and 
Milton, a passion for Angelica Kaufmann, porno- 
graphic drawings, a very quotable book of art 
criticism, and madness of the livelier kind. Hazlitt 
describes him as being like his pictures, “ with 
eye-balls of stone stuck in rims of tin, and muscles 
twisted together like ropes or wires.” Having 
quoted Hazlitt, Mr. Dent goes on: 


Even in old age he rose at five, winter and summer, 
and liked a three-hour walk before breakfast. He 
hated and shunned strangers, enjoyed hearing him- 
self talking, talked to himself, and in company often 
swore like a trooper. Flaxman once complained to 
Blake about the Swiss’s violent langugge, and asked 
how he dealt with it. ‘“‘ What do I do?” said 
Blake. ‘*‘ Why, I swear back, and he says, astonished 
‘Vy, Blake, you are svaring,’ but he leaves off 
himself ! ”’ 


And when interest flags there is always another 
trick to produce from the bag—at seventy he 
learnt Dutch to read a book on beetles. Fuseli 
is a life, though not a name, to conjure with. His 
status isn’t high—a tentative Poe <t the most; 
he might be said to balance that madman from 
the other end of the century, Christopher Smart. 
But he is an excellent subject for a not-too-long 
essay, and Mr. Dent frames him neatly. The 
other subjects in this section are Boswell, Burns, 
Mrs. Henry Wood, the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
(novelist and ballad-writer, and the original of 
Meredith’s Diana), Jane Austen, Massinger, 
Rachel. Small figures, or larger ones seen from 
an acute angle, but the modest approach pre- 
disposes in favour of a critic who, if anything, 
underrates himself. 

The longest section of the book is a record of 
five years in the theatre. It is here that the tram- 
lines of journalism show most plainly and that 
one questions whether Mr. Dent’s patience 
and skill have not been wasted on trifling occa- 
sions. These five years (1936-41) are hardly 
remarkable in the history of the London stage. 
The triumphs of Mr. Gielgud, revivals of Shakes- 
peare, Ben Jonson and Chehov, the Habima 
players, the Comédie Frangaise, Mr. Priestley, a 
few memorable plays such as Thunder Rock or 
Mourning Becomes Electra, the Sadler’s Wells 
ballet—that is the extent of interest. Mr. Dent 
is more than generous to the period, revels in 
doing justice to even minor parts, flies away 
on the wings of theatrical history, backs a 
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non-starter like The Flashing Stream and stick; 


by it, and generally keeps the stage well in the 
foreground and himself out of sight. It is an act 
of piety on the part of a rapt and critical first. 
nighter which one hopes will be rewarded with 
shining seasons in the future. Personally, while 
admiring Mr. Dent’s technique of appraisal (he 
manages to tell enough of the plot and to bring 
in the actors with economical grace), I find these 
minutiae of the past rather tedious. I don’ 
want to be reminded of the title of Miss Dodie 
Smith’s fifth play, and shouldn’t dream of 
“consulting Boaden on Kemble.” But then, | 
have never had a drawer for old programmes. 
G. W. STONIER 


HAROLD MONRO AND OTHERS. 


The Silent Pool. By Harotp Monro, 
Faber and Faber. 2s. 6d. 

Such was my Singing. By RosBert NICHOLS, 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Work in Hand. By RoBert GRAVES, NORMAN 
CAMERON, ALAN Hopce. Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. 

Poets of To-morrow. Third Selection, 
Hogarth Press. 6s. 


Harold Monro was never a happy man. Some . 


itch of irritability and frustration tormented him, 
in spite of the considerable thing he did for 
poetry, both as a social figure and as an artist. 
For he was an artist, and a not unfastidious one. 
He is sneered at now because he was the king- 
pin of the “Georgians,” whatever that word may 
mean. He even wrote verses about week-ends in 
the country. I recollect his telling me once, with 
amusement, that his verses about milk for the 
cat had up to date brought him over £150 in 
anthology fees. But he saw the irony too. In- 
deed, such things entered too directly into his 
soul, giving his amusement in this matter, and on 
most others, a wry twist that could make him 
almost painful company. 

However, he sublimated even that, and in his 
last few poems he used it as a step to universality, 
and to work that is likely to survive because of 
its energy of feeling. Suddenly, out of his fresful- 
ness, odd moods, trivial fancies, breaks this swan- 
song consisting of less than a half-dozen poems. 
They are to be found in this selection, and at the 
beginning of the Collected Poems published by 
Cobden Sanderson in 1933. In the preface to 
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Girls 


By F.L. Lucas. A beautiful essay 
that invokes the writers of the past, 
the great dead that remain agelessly 
immortal. 
THE UNACKNOWLEDGED 
LEGISLATOR 
By BONAMY Dosree. A conversation 
on Literature and Politics. Provoca- 
tive, but stimulating, and valuable 
conclusions emerge. 
ORPHEUS IN QUEBEC 
By J. G. Sime. A discussion of the 
possibilities of the French-Canadian 
theme in its results on a future 
Canadian art. 

Each 2s net 
Broadcasting for 
Democracy 
By Dr Orto FRIEDMANN 
With an Introduction by 
Dr A. D. Lrnpsay 
**Its shrewd analysis of Nazi propa- 
ganda shows both what should be 
avoided and what adapted by the 
Allies in their political warfare.” 
—Headway 2s 6d net 
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LAWRENCE ABBOTT 


Specially written for concert- 
goers and listeners to. fine 
music on the radio. In non- 
technical language the 
author opens the way to 
greater appreciation, and 
therefore more intense plea- 
sure, for the listener whose 
musical education has not 
been complete. 10/6 nel 


Rising 
HUGH MACLENNAN 
A story of Halifax, Nova 
Seotia, in December, 1917, 
when the Belgian relief ship 
Imo collided with the muni- 
tion ship Mont Blanc causing 
an explosion which devas- 
tated half the town. A first 
novel by a Canadian, 8/6 net 
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Growing Up 


A. P. JEPHCOTT 


Among the many urgent 
* problems, both now and in 
planning for the future, is 
that of the true education 
for living which we must give 
young people. Miss Jephcott, 
an organiser of the National 


Council of Girls’ Clubs, gives an 
extremely interesting picture of 
girls at work and in leisure hours 
and discusses their most intimate 
problems. There are sections 
on education, reading, dancing 
and pictures, personal relation- 
ships, girls’ clubs and mixed clubs. 
All constructive planning will 
have to take into account the 
information given in this 
authoritative volume. 
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he latter book F. S. Flint, his friend and con- 


alin emporary poet, said “his originality, in all but 
cal first. latest work, is. not immediately apparent from 
led withfeY O¢ Poem, but. . . the vision is the personal 
y, while jon of Harold Monro.” That is a fair estimate. 
ay che Dne of those latest poems ends 


How do they leave who once are in these rooms ? 


“| ong Some may be found, they say, deeply asleep 

id these In ruined tombs. 

I don't Some in white beds, with faces round them. Some 
s Dodie Wander the world, and never find a home. 


eam offMonro was one of the last. 
then, 1% Robert Nichols has made his own selection. It 
nes. t once rouses the speculation why so. energetic 
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Monro, flo complicate that speculation, Mr. Nichols has 
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ICHOLS, eral big schemes of poetic work on hand, 
ongst them one which is already slightly 

YORMAN fotorious, Don Fuan Tenorio the Great, begun in 
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g25 and still on the stocks. His preface . 
lection, 


aively candid. He admits-that his poetry “ 
ike to appear very old-fashioned to young aeons” 


Some Mut this does not worry him, since he believes 
~d him, phat “some of my poems contain a certain store 
did for Mf inner energy. I trust that this energy will 


rove sufficient to carry them, despite a manner 
hich some may find outmoded, into the future.” 
And later, he states that his purpose now is to 


| artist, 
us one, 
e king- 


rd may pe 2 poet of felicity. It is an ambition to which 
ends in gpante also aspired. 
e, with Such seriousness about himself is to be com- 


ended, if it is completely unselfconscious. But 
sit? Can one not detect a slight over-anxiety, 
» sense of striking an attitude (but in all sin- 
Further, the reader, however sym- 


for the 
150 in 
0. In- 


ito his Meerity) ? — 
and on pathetic, is puzzled by the contradiction between 
ce him Matis poet’ s profession and his achievement. With 


so conscious a purpose in the grand manner, with 
o ambitious a scheme of poetic architecture, how 


in his 
rsality, is it that in practice Mr. Nichols (and in looking 
use of Meoack over early work there is no excuse for this) 


should be so uncritical of verse that says little, 
and says it in slovenly, weak numbers? Such a 
poem as The Gift of Song, in which 
A Princess by a casement 
Dreamed, sitting still alone, 
is full of such wretched constructions as that I 
have quoted. And in his latest work there occur 
too many such passages as 
How she blushes !—one supposes 
She’s just waked up from delicate dozes . . . 


‘retful- 
swan- 
poems, 
at the 
ed by 


The preface, with such things in profusion 
behind it, does not suggest a right self-estimate. 
Work in Hand is one of the most interesting 

books of verse I have read for years. It is the 
work of a close sodality; one so close indeed that 
it is difficult to differentiate one poet from the 
other two. Their outlook and mood are so 
unified that it may be said of them as a group 
they they are old Bunyan come to life again. 
Their emphasis is moral, and therefore the colour 
of their work is ironic and admonitory. Mr. 
Graves, whose verse I have enjoyed for a quarter 
of a century, is, I suspect, the dominant; but the 
other two have their own personal forms of grim 
“T told so.” Mr. Cameron is the most cen- 
tral, political and aphoristic of the three. One 
poem “The Invader” is a most concise sum- 
ming up of the dilemma with which the German 
occupant of France must be faced to-day. 

He casts around for some new whim, 

Something preposterously more : 

** Love me,” he bids. We offer him 

The slack embraces of a whore. 


Mr. Cameron’s work is usually dyed with this 
touch of bitterness. His vintage is in terms of 
excellent vinegar. There is more fantasy in Mr. 
Hodge, and this brings him closer to Robert 
Graves, whose strange vision, expressed in 
equally odd and original verse modes, returns in 
this book to his earlier work. Is this to be ex- 
plained by the following lyric? 

Beyond the Atlas roams a love-beast ; 

The aborigines harry it with darts ; 

Its flesh is esteemed, though of a fishy tang 

Tainting the eater’s mouth and lips. 

Ourselves once, wandering in mid-wilder- 
ness - 

And by despair drawn to this diet, 

Before the meal was over sat apart 

Loathing each other’s carrion company. 


The third volume of Poets of To-morrow sug- 
gests a very dull to-morrow. After reading 
through it I find that I have no record of enjoy- 
ment to hand on, except the contribution by 
David Gascoyne, a young poet who is moving 
from an earlier self-consciousness to a true con- 
sciousness and deliberation that now give pre- 
cision to his work. I believe that he will continue 
to develop, since he gives me the conviction that 
he has 

So much to tell : so measurelessly more 
Than this poor rusting pen could ever dare 
To try to scratch a hint of ; 


RICHARD CHURCH 
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A PUGNACIOUS PRELATE 


Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. By 
HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON. Oxford Press. 
16s. 


A photograph of Bishop Hensley Henson as 
he was forty years ago shows the features and 
expression of a man determined and self-confident 
to the point of truculence. And despite the 
urbane modesty of the title given to his agreeably 
unedifying memoirs, they reveal a profound and 
inexpugnable pride. His career has been stormy. 
Not only has he earned the dislike of trade union- 
ists, feminists and total abstainers, but his theo- 
logical opinions have so much offended his fellow- 
Anglicans that an attempt was made to prevent 
his consecration. The combination of theo- 
logical liberalism with political conservatism is 
not, it must be said, so odious in his case as in that 
of Dean Inge. He does not dislike the poor, and 
his denunciation of the Putumayo atrocities was 
admirably courageous. The non-Anglican must 
always be surprised at the skill with which 
Anglicans decide to perch at one of a hundred posi- 
tions on the steep slippery slope between the 
plateau of Roman Catholicism and the plain of 
agnosticism. Bishop Hensley Henson took up 
his position rather lower on the slope than any 
previous bishop. For he asserted the openness 
of his mind upon two fundamental clauses of the 
Creed. He was not convinced, one way or the 
other, about the Virgin Birth or the resurrection 
of Christ’s body. (Why, one may wonder, were 
these doctrines a greater strain on faith than those 
of the Atonement or Baptismal Regeneration ?) 
What is odder, he could not admit that the 
books in which he put forward these opinions 
were “unorthodox.” It is lamentable to see a 
man of such undoubted intellectual power 
quibbling thus with words. If he were not an 
ecclesiastic, he might be accused of disingenu- 
ousness, especially as elsewhere he writes: “I 
saw and could not but own the historical weakness 
of the orthodox case.” It is fair to add that, 
unlike a brother Bishop, he does not seem to have 
persecuted the Anglo-Catholics who so violently 
opposed him; and the infidel has not had from 
him the amusing spectacle of a sceptical préiate 
refusing to tolerate those who accept the Faith 
too wholeheartedly. 

The present volume ends with 1420, with 
the Bishop’s elevation from Hereford to Durham. 
Since then his views have changed. Recognising 
that the majority of his fellow citizens are no 
longer Christians, he has moved from passionate 
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support of the Establish nent to the conviction that 
Disestablishment is desirable. We look forward 
to his second volume, for he writes clearly, 
trenchantly and sincerely. He is probably 
stronger intellectually than any English prelate 
of his time, and his opinions often have the 
charm attached to lost causes. 
RAYMOND MORTIMER 


BALKAN OBSERVER 


There’s a German Just Behind Me. By 


CLARE HOLLINGWORTH. Secker and War- 
burg. 10s. 6d. 

Guest of our Ambassadors in all the Balkan 
capitals, Miss Hollingworth has the sad task 
of approving their cooks and deploring their 
diplomacy. The marriage meats did coldly 
furnish forth the funeral tables; it was rarely 
long before the junketings at-the Embassies were 
followed by the cortége to the railway stations. 
By design as Special Correspondent of the Daily 
Express, Miss Hollingworth was on the spot 
to cover the death of each Balkan State. Pre- 
dominantly, she charges the diplomatic corps 
with failure to understand the chief needs of the 
Balkan peoples—a market and payment for their 
produce. 

When Dr. Schacht was going up and down 
South Eastern Europe buying Bulgarian tobacco, 
Rumanian timber and Jugoslavian barley, he 
was not only strengthening the German economy 
but binding the Balkan peasants in gratitude to 
the Reich. The customer is always right. 
Mr. Selfridge would certainly have done better 
than our novices in economic warfare—external 
economic warfare—who when Schacht was fixing 
his contracts, were still allowing aircraft spruce, 
brought from the Pacific coast at some risk, to 
be shipped from Britain to Caproni in Italy and 
whose chief essays in pre-emption were the pur- 
chase of oil from the British controlled Rumanian 
wells. But the Balkan peasants remained without 
a customer until Schacht came to their help. 
Had we invested a few million pounds in buying 
up Bulgarian produce at a greater price than 
Germany, we could have prevented Germany 
obtaining the economic stranglehold from which 
she passed to political murder. 

Miss Hollingworth damns our political warfare 
in Greece as emphatically as our economic war- 
fare. The Legation toadied to the wrong people 
who socially were the ‘‘ right people,’’? but who 
unfortunately and irrevocably were pro-German. 
The pro-Germans of Metaxas’ suite put every 


difficulty in the way of allied collaboration, such 
as the siting of A.A. units in Salonika before the 
Nazi invasion. Miss Hollingworth alleges that 
the British Minister was pusillanimous towards 
the Metaxas government and could have insisted 
on the inclusion of Venizelist democrats. Instead 
of giving the Greeks political inspiration, the 
British Council gave them culture through the 
medium of near-undergraduates of small experi- 
ence and less prestige. Appeasement in diplo- 
macy brought the expected rewards—the oil 
wells of Rumania a gift intact to the Germans, 
and the Greek Army of the north surrendered 
by a Germanophile general. 

While the Balkan plums were dropping or 
being torn into German hands, Miss Holling- 
worth was moving about with great courage, 
inspecting the scene and examining the pickers 
and their fruits. This was the period after the 
fall of France when a British passport in Southern 
Europe was a liability rather than an asset. 
British oil engineers were tortured in Rumanian 
gaols and only good offices, not threats, could 
release them at Antonescu’s convenience. As an 
adventure story, apart from its political interest, 
the book written in a clear-cut, diamond-like 
style, is well worth reading. To have lived 
through the Iron Guard rising when in one 
district alone, fifty Jews, men, women and child- 
ren, were hung in chains in a Jewish slaughter 
house and slaughtered “ritually”? by Iron Guards 
in front of a jeering mob makes it seem normal 
for Miss Hollingworth to have travelled armed 
with three revolvers. When nightmares become 
fact, the fantastic becomes rational. Miss 
Hollingworth vouches for the report of the 
massacred Jews; she thus corroborates another 
circumstantial report of the same incident which 
adds that the corpses were labelled “‘ Kosher.” 

The unemotional reporting, anecdotes and 
analyses of this book hold our.interest. But 
it lacks passion. Miss Hollingworth sits at 
dinner tables or drives her Ford to remote 
places or listens in the coulisses to gossip about 
politicians’ mistresses (there’s a lot of that) and 
everything is woven into the pattern of Balkan 
history. If you want snob-interest, Miss Holling- 
worth will give it to you, among other more 
worthy things. If, on the other hand, you want 
to know what the Balkan peoples, not merely 
the manipulators of power, were feeling, Miss 
Hollingworth won’t help you. Her book is 
strangely weak on Russia’s influence in the 
Balkans. The credit side of the temporising 
Russo-German pact is represented by the Soviet’s 
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active policy in the Baltic ; the debit by the Naz; 
penetration in the Balkans. The Red Army ip 
Riga and the Reichswehr in Varna were occasions 
as well as omens of war. But there is in the 
Balkans a strong pro-Soviet feeling which s:jj! 
stops Hitler from making the Bulgarians fighr. 
Miss Hollingworth who admits the label “ Left,” 
but seems to know little of Socialism, will at some 
future time, no doubt, write as fascinating a book 
about the people of the Balkans as she has about 
their governors. Maurice EDELMAN 


Great Angling Stories. Selected+and edited by 
JoHN M. Dickie. Chambers. 15s. 

This volume, which claims to be the first anthology 
of its kind, is rather exaggeratedly named, for les; 
than two-thirds of the inclusions are “ stories” in 
the true sense of the word, while not more than half-a- 
dozen merit the description “ great.’”” Greatness 
certainly applies to Gilfrid W. Hartley’s “An Old 
Salmon-poaching Story,” which would stand out in any 
kind of a volume, and perhaps it applies to Henry 
Williamson’s “ Black Dog,” H. A. Manhood’s very 
atmospheric and splendidly written “‘ The Lake of the 
Red Trout,” and Longfellow’s verse-narrative “‘ Hia- 
watha’s Fishing ” ; but interest, atmosphere, suspense, 
and skill in the telling rarely in this book maanage to 
produce greatness. Maupassant’s “ The Swim ”’ gets 
nowhere near greatness, though as a piece of un- 
pleasant realism with a ripple of sardonic laughter 
in it (a murder story that is reaily funny) the tale is 
hard to beat. Roland Pertwee in “ Fish Are Such 
Liars” (the fish this time, not the anglers), C. R. 
Green in the anti-feminist “ Anglers’ Wives,”’ and 
William Caine in ‘‘ The Four-pounder,” have written 
three of the best and most amusing; and the 
“* Georgian ” poet, Martin Armstrong, tells a disturb- 
ing story threaded with pathos, mystery and humani- 
tarian inquiry. But one wonders if Martin Armstrong 
is much of an angler, for he calls a “ rise ” a “ bite,” 
and makes his angler wade as high as his hips in a quite 
ordinary trout stream, and even catch more in the 
late afternoon than the forenoon—a very unusual 
occurrence. Neither Blackmore nor Andrew Lang 
are shown at their best; and there is nothing in the 
book by the late Lord Grey, Arthur Ransome, Morley 
Roberts, Stephen Gwynn, Cornwallis West, P. B. M. 
Allan, Sinclair Carr, or T. E. Pryce-Tannatt—all of 
whom have written good angling books containing 
narratives of the nature of short stories, or as nearly 
short stories as many of the inclusions in this antho- 
logy—which makes use of Theocritus, Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton, and such things as Patrick 
Chalmer’s description of a day on a moorland stream 
and Eden Phillpotts’ diverting “ Paradise Bumble.” 
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Despite the presence of a number of recent 
merican and Continental writers the general atmos- 
shere Of the book is old-fashioned, almost Victorian. 
et setting aside a number of third-rate inclusions, 
ad without regard to the sins of omission, the 
nthology makes entertaining reading, and should have 
wide sale till its place is taken by a more compre- 
hensive volume. HERBERT PALMER 


he Sporting Queensberrys. By THe TENTH 
MARQUESS OF QUEENSBERRY. Hutchinson. 15s. 

Half of this book is given to a history of boxing, and 
good deal of the rest to familiar stories about “ Old 
0.” But Lord Queensberry does provide some 
interesting mew material about his grandfather, the 
eighth marquess, famous alike for the rules he framed 
nd the libel action into which he provoked Oscar 
Wilde. The author suggests that a fall from a horse 
may have affected his brain, and the letters from him 
here published are pretty crooked. One perceives what 
his younger son, Lord Alfred Douglas, the poet, had 
o endure. The eldest son died from a shooting 
ccident, which, it is hinted, may not have been an 
ccident. The present Marquess seems to have 
caped from the family misfortunes and oddities 
into good sense and good luck. 


—————e 





Week-end Competitions 


No. 651 


Set by Audrey Hilton 

Competitors are invited to produce a “ bread-and- 
butter’ letter of not more than 250 words thanking 
ora visit to one of the following :—Charles Foster 
Kane, Lord Sparkenbroke, any Compton-Burnett 
amily, “* Mandalay ” (from Rebecca), Margot Metro- 
Jand, a group from a Eugene O’Neill play, Mrs. 
Alving, La Dame aux Camellias, Mrs. Proudie, or 
e Duchesse de Guermantes. 


IRULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number 
f the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Great 
urnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Editor 
y first post on Monday, August 3rd. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserve’ 
he right to print in part or as a whole any mattet 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS- 
annot be returned. When no entries reach the 
equired standard no prize will be awarded. 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 648 


Set by Raymond Mortimer 


The usual prizes are offered for the best English 
improved versions of the following stanzas : 

Adieu, la vapeur siffle, on active le feu ; 

Dans la nuit le train passe ou c’est l’ancre qu’on 
léve ; 

Qu’importe ! on vient, on part: 
adieu |! 

Qu’il arrive du large ou qu’il quitte la gréve. 

Les roses vont éclore, et nous les cueillerons ; 

Les feuilles du jardin vont tomber une & une. 

Adieu ! quand nous naissons, adieu ! quand nous 
mourons ; 

Et comme le bonheur s’envole l’infortune. 


le flot soupire : 


Report by Raymond Mortimer 

This poem is by Pappadiamantopoul: that is it 
comes from Les Stances, by Jean Moréas. One com- 
petitor complained that “anything would be an 
improvement” (but his knowledge of French was 
obviously small); another that the poem was too 
trite to admit of being improved. But many of the 
best poems are trite in sentiment, and while the 
expression here is not perfect, I think the series of 
images well chosen, and the final line memorable. 
It is all too easy to turn the lines into words suitable 
for a drawing-room ballad. Towanbucket sent four 
versions, all good, including : 

There was a French bard who said : 
«This life’s a perpetual farewell : 
The new-born’s first sigh 
Is a sort of good-bye, 
And Death’s always tolling a bell.” 

Leslie Johnson made a good attempt in the style of the 
Rubaiyat ; William Bliss, Stanley J. Sharpless, Sir 
Robert Witt, Emily Chisholm, Betty E. J. Cox, and 
Willy all sent good versions. J. A. Noonan lost a 
prize only by a weak final line. The three best ver- 
sions, in my opinion, come from F. C. C., Ronald 
Mason and F. M. C. The two last of these seem to 
have missed the point that birth is a farewell to the 
happiness of life in the womb, and though I did not 
ask for a literal version, I think if an image is taken it 
ought not to be weakened. But Ronald Mason writes 
excellent Housman, and F. M. C. makes skilful music. 
I recommend, therefore, that the prizes be equally 
divided between these three. 


Farewell, the whistle wails and the stoked furnace 
roars ; 
Clank of the midnight train or the last steamer’s bell ; 
All’s one. Life comes and goes. On leaving homely 
shores 
Or fresh from open seas, the waters sigh Farewell. 


“ Hell! 
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Roses will flower on the lawn, and we shall pick the 


roses ; 


Leaf after finished leaf will fall from the bare tree. 
Farewell when we are born, and Farewell as life clases : 


Joy fades, but even so fades infelicity. 
FAREWELL. 


F.C Cc. 


Farewell; the steam gives warning 
They bank the furnace high ; 

The trains go by till morning, 
The anchor-winches ply, 

And so, good-bye. 


I come, I go—who’s caring ? 
Whether from shore or sea 
The waves’ cry is despairing, 
So farewell it must be 


For you and me. 


The rosebud still uncloses, 
Gardens still shed their green, 
And we shall pluck the roses 
And spring no more is seen 
Where spring has been. 


There’s birth, and farewell after ; 
There’s death—farewell again. 
Though there’s an end to laughter 
There is an end to pain, 


And who’ll complain ? 
TOUT PASSE. 


RONALD MASON 


Farewell the whistle blows ; 


Over the passing train 


Fire in the night-sky glows 


And falls in sparkling rain. 


Anchor weighed, the boat 
Past the bar will float ; 
So life comes and goes, 


Passes and comes again. 


Farewell, sighs the wave, 
Whether it comes to lave 
The strand or, ebbing, flows 


Back to the parent main. 


Soon as the buds unclose 

We shall pluck the rose ; 
Leaves, when summer’s done, 
Will fall, one by one. 
Farewell, newborn soul ! 


Passing soul, farewell ! 
When Joy dies the bell 


Farewell shall toll. 

Joy dies soon, alas ; 

But Sorrow too will pass, 
And the self-same knell 


Toll farewell. F. M. C. 
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chance to recuperate and build up 


Yet it provides warmth and nourishment which 
you need in a form you can fully absorb without =| 
the least discomfort or digestive strain, 
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Benger’s, to-day, 
cup of cocoa. 
Flavoured or Cocoa and Malt 


Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, 


tains 


From all good chemists and 
grocers—The Original Plain Benger’s, Malt 


* e 
Sparking PLUGS 


Official statistics prove 








that ignition failure is 
Gecomiort. | responsible for more 

breakdowns than anything 
its strength. | else. 


Reliability is an essential 
in wartime. 
K-L-G “‘Corundite” plugs 


will never let you down. 
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KLG SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, LONDON, S$. 1% 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


(CREDITORS AND DEBTORS 

agree that a King Six Cigar is a 
capital investment for 1o}d., cum. div. 
—a pleasurable smoke ! 














Entertainments 

i {[OLBORN’S Aid to Russia Week. July 27th 

to 31st: “* A Century of Russian Music ” 
(Glinka to Shostakovich), five gramophone re- 
citals. Daily 12.30-2 p.m. Kingsway Hall. 
Admission free. Bring your lunch. Gala 
Concert with Mark Hambourg, Olive Groves 
and George Baker. Address by Sir Peter 
Chalmers Mitchell, C.B.E., F.R.S.- Connaught 
Rooms, Friday, July 31st, 6.30 p.m. ‘Tickets : 
7s. 6d., $s.. 25. 6d., Is., from Town Hall, High 
Holborn, W.C.1. 
i ERNARD SHAW’S “ Arms and the Man.” 

Open-air performance in aid of Holborn’s 
Aid to Russia Week, in the Garden of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Speaker: Mrs. Cecil gcataasiee O.B.E. 
‘Tuesday, July 28th, 6.30 p 
| Be SYBIL "THORNDIKE and Mr. 

ank Merrick will give a Poetry and 

Pianolovte Recital in the Church of St. Martin- 
in-the- Fields on Monday, July 27th, at 6.30 
Collection in aid of The Hungerford ub, 
Charing Cross. 

RYS Theatre Club. Tem. 7541 (Mems. 

only), from Tues., 7.30 (ex. Mon.), S. & Sun. 
3.0. ‘The Springtime of Others.” By Jean 
facques-Hernard, Partics. from Sec. 

JROMENADE Concerts, Royal Albert 
Hall. Nightly at 6.30. B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra. Conductor: Sir Henry Woop. 
Associate Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult. Tickets, 
t., §5., 6s., 78. 6d. Prom. (at doors only), 2s. 

“ull details at Hall. (Ken 3661.) 

SUMMER Music Circle in Garden Room, 
be 31 Lonsdale Road, Barnes, S.W.13. 
Riv. 3587. Sats., at 3 p.m., Aug. Ist, 15th, 
29th. Thurs., at 6.45 p.m., Aug. 6th, 20th, 
Sept. 3rd. Informal programmes followed by 
madrigals, etc., for members. Artists: Old 
Music with Old Instruments (Cecily Arnold, 
Edith Lake, Marshall Johnson, Rowena 
Franklin); S.W.M. Singers with Dorothy 
Erhart; Ruth Dyson (pianist). Details of 
membership from address above. 
C)RRHEUM, Golders Green, Spe. 9741. 

Sunday next, 26th, at 7 p.m. Last 
appearance before Autumn of LONDON PHIL- 
HARMONIC ORCHESTRA with CONSTANCE 
CuM™tnGs in first performance of Prokofieft’s 
Peter and the Wolf. Programme includes 
Mendelssohn, Violin Concerto, played by JEAN 
PouGnet: Becthoven, Leonora Overture 
No. 3; Chabrier, Espana. Conductor: 
Basti CAMERON. All seats bookable. 6s. to ts. 6d. 

SOCIALIST Party of Great Britain. A 
& Grand Dance and Reunion will be held 
at Alienby Club, Hand Court, High Holborn, 
W.C.1 on Saturday, August Ist, 1942, from 
7-11 p.m. Tickets, 2s. 

] NITY Theatre. Revue “ Get Cracking.” 

Every Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. at 7 p.m. 
"Tickets 25., 35., 45s. Mems. only. Sub. 2s. 

$391. t Goldington St., N.W.1, 


Lectures, Meetings and Exhibitions 
Cr NTRE tor young people of all countries. 

lo promote understanding and friendship 
on a basis of service, equality and tolerance. 
Croft School, Stratford-on-Avon. August 
ist to August 29th. Programme: Talks on 
International Affairs, Theatre, Music, Tennis. 
Cost 45s. per week. Information from Organiser 


Mas. E. A. WALTON, 16 Girton Road, Cam- 
bridge 
E CHICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. July 
4 26th, at 11.30. H. J. BLACKHAM: “ Educa- 
tion after the War.” 
\ PUBLIC Meeting Captain Bernard 
i Acworth, D.S.O., will speak on THE 
Oniy Way To Victory at The Free Trade 
Rooms, 38 Bedford Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, at 6 _ p.m. Wednesday, July 29th. 
AG n tree. 
Bet: AIN’ S Allies are Starving! Send 
Food Relief Now Demonstration, Tra- 


falwar Sq., Sat., 'uly 25,6 p.m. Vera Brittain, 

Barbara Duncan-Harris, Be. Donald Soper, 

. g. Sorensen, M.P., R. R. Stokes, M.P., etc. 
ood Relief Campaign Comt., P.P.U 

W HISTLER’S House, Cheyne Walk, S.W.10. 


Wednesday, July 29th, at 7.45 p.m. — § 
th M. Pye on Food Conditions in Euroy 
n tree 

ie 4¢ SEAL Relations Group. Friday, 31st, at 
5, Goring Hotel: Dr. HAROLD Moopy on 
‘robable effects of war on status of the African. 
Sous PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY 
onway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
Sunday Meetings. 1r a.m. July 26th: Pro- 
fessor C. B. Fawcett, D.Sc.: “ The Geo- 
graphical Spread of Civilisation.” No more 

lectures until Sepiember. 
Church, §7 Cavendish 


l TNIVERSALIST 
Road, Clapham Common, S.W.12. 6.30, 




















Sun., July 26th: W. A. Peacock, on “The 
Church of To-morrow.”” 118 bus passes door. 
'R rISTS of Fame and of Promise. Exhibition 
of Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture. 
Leicester GALLertes, Leicester Sq. 10-§.30. 
Sats. 10-1, 
ms Berkeley Galleries, 20 Davies Street, 
War ( mo 1¢se sculpture and paintings 
», Saturd 8. 
Atl 1 - S Tns ‘ide Germany . Showing German 
azis underground gle against 
{ geo peters om 7 10 a.m. to 10 p.m 
il y 26th. Free German League of Culture. 
Entered as second-class Mail Matter 
Garden, Stam! 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted 
None of the vacancies for women adverti: 
in these columns relates to a woman between 
18 and 31 unless such a woman (a) has living 
with her a child of hers under the age of 14, or 
(b) ts registered under the Blind frsoms Acts, 
or (c) has a Ministry of Labour permit to allow 
her to obtain employment by individual efforts. 
()X*FORDSHIRE County Council. Appli- 
cations are invited for the following posts 
in a hostel for evacuated boys between the ages 
of 10 and 14. Experience with children and 
interest in handicrafts and gardening desirable. 
Joint Superintendents.—Joint salary £200, plus 
full board and lodging and usual emoluments. 
Two Male Assistants.—Salary £2 per week, 
plus full board and lodging and usual emolu- 
ments. Assistants will be expected to organise 
— and handicrafts and to run small electric 
ight plant. Applicants should be prepared to 
take up their duties on September Ist, or as 
soon after as possible. Applications should 
reach The County Hall, Oxford, not later than 
August 9th, 1942. F. G. Scott, Clerk of the 
Council. . 
EACHER req. Sept. 18th, children 7-10, 
prog. school, all subjects. Apply : PRIN- 
CIPAL, St. George’s Children’ s House, Belstone, 
Okehampion, Devon. Tel. Sticklepath 43. 
.M.G. Handmade Geamophiones require 
Shrthnd.-Typist. "Phone: Temple Bar 7166. 
GEC “RETARY Shorthand Typist required by 
General Manager of South Wales Factory 
on Government work. Applicant should be of 
good appearance, well educated, alert and in- 
telligent. Write, giving full particulars of 
qualifications, experience and salary required, 
to Box D43 
(COMPETENT Secretary required, over 31, 
for well-known woman’s mag. Box D45. 
C: .O. or man exempt for vegetable growing, etc. 
Good accommodation, electric _ light. 
Employer doing work of National Importance 
requires steady outdoor help with wife part time 
in house. Box D4g. 
RIVATE Secretary required by Managing 
Director of firm near London. Must be 
efficient shorthand typist. Box D47. 
C°°*K- -CATERER for Boys’ Country Club 
in farm house at Wickham (Hants). Plain 
cooking for about 40 in summer, less in winter. 
Salary up to £100 per annum, resident. Apply: 
HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF Boys’ CLuBs, 
2 Clifton Terrace, Winchester. 
\ TANTED. Whole-time Public Relations 
Officer (man or woman, British subject, 
must be exempt) with special experience of 
press publicity ; tor charitable appeal work with 
political angle and closely concerned with war 
effort. Box Drg. 
7OUNG Married Couple both employed war 
work desire mpathetic allied refugee 
look after house onl take care little girl after 
school in return for living as one of family and 
small salary. Small house in country town 
40 miles London. Box D4o. 
MEDICAL Man requires working House- 
keeper, all duties, but help given with 
hse. and shopping. N. Wales. Salary according 
to exp and quals. BM /OTBC, London, W.C.1. 
AY PAIR with salary. Refugee girl wanted by 
childless couple living in most modern 
new house London, W. Apply giving age and 
refs. to Box Ds52. 
Want TED. Teacher small class, children 
6-7 yrs., country, 40 miles London, 
attractive surroundings. MarTELLI, Rads End 
Farm, Eversholt, Bletchley, Bucks. 
C: APABLE Nannie wanted to take charge of 
small boy. Good home. Good salary. 
Write Box D39 
LAPY, husband R.A.F., would like domestic 
post in school for her board and education 
of son, §. Box D2g9. 
E*. actor, 29, vegetating in Civil Defence, 
4 urgently req. any work connected with 
stage, alternate days. Salary unimp. Box D28. 
C: .O. (40) and Wife seek post as Warden and 
Cook-housekeeper in land-workers’ hostel. 
Box Dr6. 





Wom AN, 36, B.A. Cantab., daughter 4, 
seeks post in progressive nursery or 
junior school in Oxford (preferably) or N.W. 
Lo ondon, Box D37. 
7OUNG Man, exempt, desires full or part- 
time work in London. Box D35. 
R® FIRED Headmaster, Primary School, free 
early Oct., seeks residential post, teach 
delicate or retarded boy. Box C85. 
C-°: requires work in market garden, pref. 
in south or midlands. Box D24. 
I .A. Hons., German, French, Italian, female, 
aged 22, refugee, seeks teaching post, 
London. Short experience. 
Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


Schools and Educationa! 
I ADMINTON School, Lynmouth, N. 
Devon. Junior and Senior Schools. 
High standard of education in atmosphere of 
security and calm. 
| EDALES School, Petersfield, Hants (founded 
1893). A progressive public school for 
boys and girls from 11-19. Separate junior school 
for those from §-11 Estate 1§0 acres. Home 
Farm car a a in May, £100» £60, £30. 
Headmaster : F. A. Meter, M.A. (Camb.). 
I ANE COURT, Whatcombe, nr. Blandford. 
Prep. School for Boys. Heart of Dorset. 
Modern ideas. Good food. Noprep. Sensible 
discipline. Reasonable fees. 
Kk ING ALFRED School. Co-educational 
day school, Hampstead, 1898 to 1939, 
offers during war modern education and healthy 
life on farm 35 miles London to boarders 
7 to 18 = day children 5 to 18. SECRETARY, 
Flint Hall Farm, Royston, Herts 
tiv ACHING and Coaching. 
Exp., practising teacher. 
English, His tory. London area. 


preferably near 
ENGEL, 33 L yndhurst Ave., 


July to Sept. 
Spanish, French, 
Box Dz21. 


- School. Progressive. 
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Schools—continued 
~ ig 3 sel, & ja ae 


S% Atholl, Perthshire. 
hg a ae Cuchi? 


lanned diet. Home farm. 

HE Children’s Farm, Odam Hill, Romans- 
leigh, N. Devon. A home and "school for 
25 children from 3-13 in safe countryside. Full 
number of ed staff. Sound education, 
crafts, a care, riding. Children also wel- 

comed for holidays. Mrs. FALKNER, B.A. 
ARABIC and Turkish, c and courses. 
-I. Eus. 1200. 


NV ATHS., Matric., R.A.F., workshop, 2 
Carlingford Rd., N.W.3. Ham. 0210. 
Specialised Training 

OUTH Service. . The University of Bristol 
will initiate in “September next an Emer- 
gency Course of Training for Leaders and 
he genase? in the Youth Service. The course 
provide for (a) a year’s course of study, 
(6) a one-term or two-term course, (c) a part- 
time course in one or more special subjects. 
A scheme is under consideration for the award 
of Bursaries to include fee, remission and 
maintenance grants. Further particulars of 
the scheme and application forms may be had 
on application to THe SecrRETARY, Department 
of Educa on Royal Fort, Bristol, 8. 
NIVERSITY Correspondence College, 
founded 1887, prepares students for 
London University Matriculation, Intermediate 
and Degree examinations ; also for School 
Certificates (Oxford, Cambridge, J.M.B., and 
others), R.A.F, Maths., Pre-Medical, Taschen’ 
Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educational 
Trust not primarily conducted as a profit- 
making concern. Highly qualified resident 
tutors. Low fees; instalments. Free re- 
reparation in event of failure. Prospectus from 
EGISTRAR, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
BoOxXANUS School of RUSSIAN (Principal : 
Ss. Boyanus, frmr. Prof. Leningrad 
Univ. and Lecturer London Univ.) will open 
Aug. 4th with 3 wks. VACATION COURSE. 
Special lectures by Joseph Macleod, Dr. N. 
Barou, Dr. . Baykov, Wright Miller. 
TERM begins Sept. 1st, Day and Evening 
Classes or Individual Tuition. Apply for 
further partics., 44 Museum St., W.C.1 (above 
Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd.). 
B!RKBECK College (University of London). 
Autumn Term begins on Saturday, 
September sth. Applications for admission 
from men and women who desire to read at the 
week-ends for degrees in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science for B.Sc. (Econ.) Intermediate only, 
or for the Diploma in Geography should be 
> rag to THe CLERK, Birkbeck College, 


rit Speech Fellowship, 9 Fitzroy Sq., 
London, W.1. Office hours, 10-1, or by 
app. Tel.: Ricoek 2666. A Year’s Course in 
Speech Training, Choral Speaking, Drama 
for Club Leaders and others will be arranged 
at the above address, beg. Sept. 12th-13th. 
Dates thereafter at intervals of six weeks. 
Details from Hon. Sec. (stamped envelope). 


For Sale, To Let and Wanted 
BUCKS. 20 miles London, house and open- 
air school rooms for sale, suitable for small 
school. £2,750. Box C82. 

EAUTIFULLY Furnished Flat to let, 
Ebury Street, S.W.1. Bed-sitting room, 
kitchen, bathroom, daily help, suit one person. 
3 gns. p.w. Kaye, 43 Lowndes Street, S.W.1. 

SLO. 5986. 
YE Valley. 
offered return few services. 
and use elec. cooker. Box D33. 








Furn. dble. rm., fine view, 
Or 25s. wkly. 


4 SSEX-SUFFOLK border. Picturesque 
cottage to let furn. or unfurn. 7 rooms, 
bath, kit. Would sell freehold. §7 Chesil 


FLAxman 4337. 
x i let, furnished. Pleasant old country 
house, near Bognor Regis. Sleeps 6. 
Every conv. July 2}, August 3 guineas. 
HorsFati, Stroanville Laxey, Isle of Man. 
UNGALOW, 5 rooms, bath (h. & c.), elec- 
tricity, 9 miles Bath and Bristol, }-mile 
village an *bus, to let part furnished. 500 feet 
up, grand views Mendips, planted garden. 
Progressive neighbourhood. ScoBELL, Kingwell, 
near Bath. 
WANTED by Oct., small, prefbly. unf., hse. 
or part hse. in country, dly. reach London, 
Careful tenant. Box Dso. 
y JANTED. Furn. Bungalow or Cottage. N. 
Wales. Fortnight, Aug. Ist or 8th. Box D4r. 


“Accommodation Offered and Wanted 
TORTH Cornwall. Few vacancies in small 
party—2nd half of August. Unpre- 
tentious accommodation. Box Ds54. 
XO Service or Salone Gentlemen, divan 
room in flat, St. John’s Wood. Fitted 
basin, gas fire, ring, beak c.hw. MAT. 8020. 
EVE NNOAKS, three miles, country high. 
a Room part furnished, conveniences, quiet, 
no attendance. 12s. 6d. Box D26 
A Charming Bijou Guest House, h. and c., 
garden. Rooms, including breakfast and 
dinner, from 35s. Few minutes Marble Arch, 
close tube and buses. 80 Maida Vale, W.9. 
MAI. 1939. 
TTRAC TIVE Divan Rooms, basins,C.H.W. 
Pte. hse. Prof. or bus. people. 21 Hoop 
Lane, Golders Grn., N.W.11. SPE. 7144. 
N TORTH Oxford. Double or single room, 
with private study available for paying 


Court, S.W.3. 
oO 





guests, in academic household. Box D48. 
JELWYN_ Garden. rome 9 scientist req. 
accom. Mon.to Fri.fromSept. Box D4z2. 


*SCHOOLMASTER and Taaioentin no 
fam., req. s.c. flat nr. Vic. or L.B. Box D44. 
TOTT INGHAM (City), Yng. Lady re- 

+ quires permanent comf. board res. 
Would share furn. hse. Refs. given, Box D27. 
\ JTD. Cot. (Farm), Aug.-Sep. Essex pref. 3 
bdrms., etc. ELLIoTT, Rhydwen, Holyhead. 


Where to Sta 
BAD TIO. Berkshire Hills, 30 mi 
fetal for peying Bucs I 
— 


pane Ron usic, 
ns. ie Smith’s weg * oe ; 
CIN SLEY Fiotel. Near the Britis! x useug 
From 9s. 6d. per night. 
HILTERNS oliday on small fay 


London 28 miles. 2 double rooms 
living room, kitchen, bath, H. & C. (ing 
sanitation), No service, but rough work 
Garden produce at market prices. Good 
service to ee ooh and ame 3 2$ miles. Te 
30s. per week p 17 7 
AS for duicigtive list C .’ post fr 

165 INNS and HOTELS managed }y; 
P.R.H.A. Ltp., 193 Regent Street, W1, 

PEND your 1942 holidays in a coun 
house among the Surrey Commons. [iy 
trated tariff. Morris Lodge Hotel, G 
Hill, near Farnham. Frensham 362. : 
fag ge Guest House, 
a mae Sussex. Mod. cnt 
eve 3 gns. p.w. Singleton 200, 
G EEK Rest. hite Tower, 1 Percy $4 

W.1. Mus. 2187. Open till 10 p, 
(Charcoal grill.) 

Typing, Literary and Translations 
SYBIL Rang. Long experience, mod. term 

Temp. or part-time secretarial work. , 
Hampstead Hill Gdns., N.W.3. Ham. 3854 
Fi® ST-CLASS typewriting ‘duplicating, ¢ 

— Eyes, 84 The Vale, N.14. Tel, 
PAL. 
reine and DUvPLICATING by 

MSS., Plays, etc., METROPOLIT 
WRITING Orrice, 2 Glenhurst Avenue, Lon 

1.3. CHA 7839. 
*AVENDISH ypewriting eau, 1 
Princes St., Cavendish Sq., W’.1. Promg 
and accurate copying of letters cad literary 
professional, technical and foreign paper 
Dictation at office by appointment. Mayfair27> 
E*: Stenog., British, wants typing and 
translations French, German. Box Ds 
PANISH News Letter. Reliable inform 
tion ; democratic viewpoint. 
months, 4s. 6d.; six months, 9s. ; one year, 18 
Sample copy on request from UNITED Epitor 
Ltp., 4 Vernon Place, London, W.C.1. 
EVERY BODY’S Bookshops pay really hi 
prices for second-hand books. Good cor 
dition Penguin fiction, etc., 3$d.; novels, tect 
nical books up to 6s. Collection arranged any 
where or send or bring books to 397 Oxtord St 
W.1, and receive cash payment. 
RUSSIAN. Eng. Scien. Tech.  trani 
Accurate, prompt. Exc. ref. M. Fourma 
37 Gainsborough Gdns., N.W.11. SPE. 496 
Miscellaneous 
Your favourite suit copied (nearest regu! 
tion style) in John Peel tweed fros 
£6.12.6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or mone 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post fre 
REDMAYNE, 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 
STILL Urgently Wanted. Home Movi 
Projectors (all sizes) and Talkies. ~ Moder 
Cameras, Leica, Contax, Retina, Rol 
Korelle and similar; Accessories, E 
and Microscopes. Top prices paid. ( 
Heaton Ltd., 127 New Bond Street, W.1, an 
Branches and all “ City Sale” branches. 
AVE you Cockroaches ? rT 

“ Blattis”” Union Cockroac 

Successfully used world over. Exterminati 
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guaranteed. Chemists, Boots’ Branches. Sol 
makers: HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesm 
GMOK 10. Tims 15. 9d., 2s. 10d., § 
~MOKING Habit Positively Cured. Bool 
free. S. M. Victor, Victor House, Colwyn Bay 
Personal , 
JEGETARIAN (33), must pass his UE 


Latin Sept., wants cntry. hol 
Aug. 22-Sept. 4. Home cnties pref. | ¢ 
| ESIDENCE offered in small modern countr 

house near Gloucester, by grass-widowe 
(33) in return for being looked after. Box D: 
\ USIC, Books, Films, Walking 
“ youngish- man (Forces) wishes q 
anybody interested; London, muid-Surrey 
Box D20. 

‘Two Intelligent Girl Students w 
work for month beginning A 1s 
Part board. Devon preferred. Box 122 
i EFUGEES all nationalities, good sight 
readers invited join choir. Partics. Box D23 
USTRIAN Refugee (girl) wants I 
4 farm in spare time, nr. London. Box D3 
FOREIGNER seeks enthusiastic per g 
command English, for  part-t 
operation writing. Exceptional war 
story. No immediate remuneration. 
*HORT-TERM Volunteers re 
b harvesting in Worcestershire, Jul; 
Apply Secretary, International 
Service for Peace, 1 Lyddon Terrace, Leed 
‘ROUP Meditation (Lond.), Yous ae 

Huxley theories. Active propone: 
Braaca, “* Merville,”” 105 Tulse Hill, S.W.2 
Ovk fighting men in times ot 

after Service may count or 
= British Legion. A legacy to ‘Hai 

Cardigan House, Richmond, Sur: 
benefit a// ranks of all services ; their ta 
V EW Times and Ethiopia News. Th 
é paper which gives news < I 
(Abyssinia), the first of the victim nati 
freed from the Axis. The onlv 
giving news of all Victim Nations 1, we 
To order from Messrs. W. H. Smut > 
bookstalls and all newsagents. Or dir t 
the publishers, 3 Charteris Road, \ 
Green, Essex 
oy -E Blended Coffee, whole 

Ibs. 7s. 6d., carr. paid. Qualit 

Rarri RICHARDSON, Coffee Depot, Wa 

SHORT Story Writing. Send 64 
‘J men lesson of world-famous 
Regent Institute 191R), Palace Gate 
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